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Rattroap Convention.—After the Journal 
was on the press, and a part of it worked off, 
we received the annexed circular calling a 
convention at Bath, Steuben county, for the 
purpose of deliberating upon and adopting 
measures in relation to the New-York anp 
Erte Rartroav. We have only time and 
space now to say, that we shall refer more 
particularly to it in our next—and, inthe mean 
time, use our best exertions to promote the ob- 
ject in view. 


At a meeting of the Inhabitants of the sounty 
of Steuben, friendly to the proposed Railroad 
through the Southern tier of Counties, held at 
the Court-house in Bath, on Tuesday, the 25th 
of November, 1834, Henry A. Townsend was 
appointed Chairman, and John Cooper, Jr., 
Secretary. 7 

On motion, resolved,—That the different 
Counties of the State of New-York, friendly to 
the construction of the New-York and Erie 
Railroad, be invited to meet in convention, at 
the Court-house, in the village of Bath, on 
Wednesday, the 17th day of December, 1834, 
at 10 o’clock in the forenoon, for the purpose of| 
adopting suitable measures for promoting this 
great and important work. 

Resolved,—That a Committee of three be 
appointed to correspond with the friends of the 
Railroad throughout the State, consisting of 
Wm. S. Hubbell, Wm. W. M‘Cay, and Henry 
W. Rogers, Esquires. 

On motion, the following persons were select- 
ed as delegates, to represent this county in said 
convention : 

Wm, W. M‘Cay, Wm. Kernan, Henry A. Townsend, 
Ira C. Clark, John Cooper, Jr., Joseph Loghry, Ralph 
Babcock, Wm. Woods, Wm. Goff, Wm. 8. Hubbell, Ira 
Davenport, John R. Gansevoort, John E. Evans, Paul 
Cc, Cook, Levi Davis, Henry 5. Williams, John M‘Burney 
Wm. Steele, Henry W. Rogers, John Magee, Lemuel B’ 
Searls, John Knox, George C. Edwards, Henry Switzer 
Lazarus Hammond, Grattan H.Wheeler, James Manderson‘| 

The Members of the Board of Supervisors of 
said County of Steuben were also added to the 
above delegation. 

Resolved,—That the trea of this 
meeting be signed by the Chairman and Secre- 
tary, and published in the papers of the county. 

EnRy A. Townsend, Chairman. 
Joun Cooprr, Jr. Secretary. 
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New-Yor« anp Exe Rartroap.—By the annexed 
extract from the proceedings of the Board of Assis - 
tants, on Monday last, it will be seen that our citizens 
po to move in favor of this important work, It 


hardly be otherwise ; and it would be a libel upon|| Lak 








this city to suppose that they would withhold, from 


such a work, a favorable expression of opinion—or 
all proper aid, when the proper time shall arrive for 
its construction. That time, as we believe, has ar- 
rived. Additional channels of communication are 
needed; and, as increased speed is required, as well 
as an extension of the period for the transaction of 
business, to keep pace with neighboring States, it 
follows, almost of course, that this Railroad should be 
prosecuted with all possible expedition. 


Whereas the immense augmentation which has 
been experienced in the extent, wealth and prosperi- 
ty of the city of New York, since the completion of 
the Canals of this State, signally demonstrates the 
value and necessity of artificial channels of commer 
cial communication connecting the metropolis with 
the populous and fertile regions of the interior : 

And whereas several rival works leading into the 
State of Ohio, from ports on the Atlantic sea-board 
south of this city, are now constructing and are ra- 
pidly advancing to completion, under the directicn of 
various companies incorporated and powerfully pa- 
tronised by the States of Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Virginia, seeking to divert from the city of New 
York the extensive and lucrative commerce which 
it has heretofore enjoyed with the rich and rapidly in- 
creasing States and. Territories north of the Ohio Ri- 
ver, avowedly relying for success upon the greater 
severity of climate and more northerly latitude of the 
State of New York closing the navigation of its ca. 
nals during a large portion of the year: 

And whereas it has become vitally important to the 
commerce of this city to obviate the difficulties and 
disadvantages to which it is thus subjected, which 
odject can only be attained by opening additional 
channels of trade and intercourse by means of Rail. 
roads leading directly from the Bay of New York to 
the navigable Lakes and Rivers of the West, and 
which shall be available for commercial purposes at 
all seasous of the year: 

And whereas the Legislature at its last session 
directed the route of a Railroad to be surveyed 
under the direction of the Executive, through the 
Southera Cuunties of the State from the Hudson Ri- 
ver, near the city of New York, to Lake Erie, for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether the public inter. 
est would be promoted by a subscription on the part 
of the State, to a portion of the capital stock of the 
New York and Erie Railroad Company, incorporat- 
ed in the year 1832, for the purpose of constructing 
such road, by which subscription the commonwealth 
at large might participate in the burthens and bene. 
fits of that undertaking,—or in what other mode the 
general objects sought to be accomplished by that 
act of incorporation might properly be encouraged by 
the public authorities : 

And whereas by means of such survey it has been 
satisfactorily ascertained, that if the State shall co- 
operate and participate in the enterprize, the whole 
of the road can be completed within four years from 
the first day of May, 1835, and a communication 
theréby provided by which passengers and merchan. 
dize may be cheaply, rapidly and regularly transport. 
ed, at all seasons Qs the year, in less than forty hours, 
from the city of New Vork to the southern shore of 
e Erie, connecting the line of the route with the 





Alleghany River, and thus communicating directly 
with the valley of the Ohio : 


And whereas the inhabitants of this city are deeply 
interested in the prosecu:ion and speedy accomplish- 
ment of this most important undertaking, tending, as 
it inevitably must, to attract and secure forever to 
this port the vast and expanding trade of the most 
fertile, populous and valuable portion of the conti- 
tinent, thereby augmenting the commerce, prosperity 
and wealth of this emporium to an incalculable ex- 
tent : 

Therefore Resolved, (if the Board of Aldermen 
concur herewith,) that it be referred to a joint Com- 
mitiee of three members from each Board, to report 
resolutions signifying the sense which the Common 
Council of this city entertain of the necessity, import. 
ance and value of the proposed work, and to inquire 
and report what measures, if any, the city may pro. 
perly adopt to promote and secure its speedy exe- 
cution. 





We insert the following communication 
with much pleasure, as it refers to a subject 
which has been frequently ireated of in this 
Journat. It will, we hope, elicit further in- 
formation from American engineers, and we 
again call upon them to furnish us with the 
result of their reflections and investigations. 
The request of the writer shall be attended 
to, and we trust he will favor us with further 
communications. 


On Railroad Undulations. By Joun Tuom- 
son, Civil Engineer, Nashville, Tennes- 
see. To the Editor of the American 
Railroad Journal. 

Experiments have been made on the 

Liverpool and Manchester Railroad, by Mr. 

Badnall and others, for the purpose of show- 

ing the advantages of undulations on rail- 

roads. ‘These experiments, and the results 
attempted to be deduced from them, are well 
known to engineers. ‘The principles which 

Mr. Badnall attempts to deduce from these 

experiments have bcen considered visionary 

by many practical and scientific men. . The 
question has attracted greater attention in 

England than in this country. The system 

has found its supporters and its opponents, 

who not unfrequently have employed ridi- 
cule and sarcasm instead of cool and ration- 

al argument. . 

It must be confessed, that the experiments 

above alluded to are not satisfactory. They 

seem to prove too much ; as we ought to con- 
clude from many of those experiments, that 

a car passing over an undulating road 

would acquire an additional velocity at every 

undulation, and would thus be moved by a 

kind of accelerating force as long as the un- 

dulations continued. The results of the 
experiments also are not sufficiently uniform, 














and indicate something defective in the mode 
of making the experiments. We may add 
also, that Mr. Badnall has not been success- 
ful in his theoretical peductions. We may 
quote for example the following: 

“Let P bethe pressure or weight of a 
given body resting on a horizontal plane, 
and let S be the quantity taken off that pres- 
sure, (or let it be the diminution of pressure,) 
when the body is placed on an _ inclined 
plane, and let a be the angle of inclination 
with the horizon ; we then have in all cases 

S:P:: height : base. 
But height : base : : tang.a: 1 
therefore S:P: : tang.a:1 
consequently S = P tang. a.” 

That this conclusion is erroneous may be 
shown by supposing a body of a given weight 
to be supported on an inclination of 45 deg. 
In that case we have tang. a = 1, and con- 
sequently the above equation becomes S = P, 
that is, the diminution of pressure is equal 
to the whole weight of the body, and there. 
fore the body rests on the plane without 
pressure upon it, which is manifestly an er- 
ror. 

But notwithstanding, there is enough in 
the experiments of Mr. Badnall, and in the 
nature of the subject generally, to invite the 
attention of engineers. That a body may 
be passed from one point to another, in the 
same horizontal plane, along a descending 
and an ascending path, in a shorter time than 
another body, moving in a straight horizon- 
tal line, and impelled at first by the same 
horizontal force, is true in theory, and no ma- 
thematician would controvert a principle so 
well known in mechanics. But whether the 
same will hold in practice, where the resist- 
ance of friction and of the atmosphere, &c. 
are to be taken into consideration, remains 
a question. 

In further remarking on this subject, we 
shall adopt particular examples, which will 
perhaps answer the purpose of the present 
investigation better than a more general 
method. 
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Let AB and B C be two inclined planes, 
meeting at the point B, and suppose the 
length of each to be 954 feet, the height 
B DQ feet, the descent will therefore be 1 
in 106, or 50 feet in the mile nearly. The 
distances along the inclined planes C B A, 
and along the straight line C D A, will be 
nearly the same, and equal to 1908 feet. 
Put g = force of gravity, f = any other ac- 
celerating force, t = time, v = velocity, and 
8 = space. 

Suppose a body at C to pass from C to 
B by the force of gravity, without resistance 
of an kind from friction, cc. the time o1 


descent will bet = vp 
and the time in passing along the two planes 
C B,B A, will consequently be 158-4 se- 
conds, supposing the angle at B slightly 
rounded. It is evident that the body at C 
may be removed in this way from the point C 
to A, without the application of any other 
force than that of gravity. Let us now sup- 
“ pose the body to be removed from C to A 
along the straight line C D A. To do this, 
either an impulsive or an accelerating force 





= 79-2 seconds, 


will be necessary, the force of gravity, of 





course; not acting in this direction. 







the amount of accelerating force that will 

move the body from C to A along the straight 

line, in the same time that it passes along 
% 

the inclined planes, we have f = a = *152. 


If we assume the weight to be removed 100 
tons, the above force, compared with the 
force of gravity, will be expressed by 1057 
pounds. ~ This willbe the accelerating force 
necessary to overcome the vis inertiz of the 
above weight, so as to move it in a straight 
line. from C to A, in the same time that it 
would pass by the force of gravity along the 
inclined planes. If we assume the resist- 
ance of friction of rail cars equal to the 
240th part of the weight, the friction from a 
weight of 100 tons will be 933 lbs. Hence 
it is evident, that to overcome for the above 
space and time the vis inertie of a train of 
cars weighing in all 100 tons, it will require 
a greater force than that necessary to over- 
come the resistance of friction. 

Let us now assume a case in practice : 
suppose two trains of cars to pass by loco- 
motive power from C to A, one train along 
the inclined planes, the other along the ho- 
rizontal plane A DC. Here a variety of 
accelerating and resisting forces are to be 
taken into consideration, and compared to- 
gether, as they operate on each roadway. 
The resistance of friction may be consi- 
dered the same on the level and on the in- 
clined planes, since the pressure on an in- 
clined plane, and consequently the friction, 
is as the cosine of inclination; and as the 
angle of inclination in the present case is 
very small, its cosine approaches very 
nearly to unity. The resistance of the at- 
mosphere may also be considered nearly 
equal in both cases ; at least, in practice, the 
difference is probably of little consequence. 
In regard to the resistance of inertia, the 
inclined plane has the advantage of the ho- 
rizontal ; as, on the former, it may be consi- 
dered as overcome by the force of gravity. 
There is one resisting force operating on 
the inclined planes, which does not exist on 
the horizontal. It results from a change of 
direction from C B to B A; but as we have 
supposed the angle at B to be roundod, the 
only resistance will arise from an increase of 
pressure, and consequently of friction, in 
passing over the curve at B. Let us sup- 
pose the whole line C B A to be a circular 
curve, D B and DC the co-ordinates 
which are given. ‘The radius of curva- 
ture will then be 50566 feet. And sup- 
posing an average velocity of 20 miles per 


a 
hour, we have f= % = 017. If the weight 


moved be 100 tons, the above force, com- 
pared with the force of gravity, will be ex. 
pressed by 118 lbs. This will be so much 
additional weight in passing the curve, and 
consequently the additional resistance of 
friction will be about one half pound. It is 
evident, therefore, that this resistance may 
also be neglected in comparing the advanta- 
ges and disadvantages of the inclined and 
horizental planes. 

Let us now suppose the train of cars that 
move along the inclined planes to be pro- 
pelled by a force of steam just sufficient to 
overcome the resistance of friction, atmo- 
sphere, &c. In that case we may suppose 
the whole mass to move (as in theory) with- 








To find| 


out resistance, and by the force of gravity 












alone. The train would therefore move 
from C to A in 158 seconds, as above 
shown. But the same force of steam would 
not be sufficient to move the train along the 
horizontal plane, as the resistance of inertia 
for a given space and time was shown to be 
greater than that of friction. A slow pro- 
gressive motion might be given to the cars 
by a small increase of the force of steam, 
but it would require more than double the 
force necessary to overcome friction, in or- 
der to move the train along C D A, in the 
same time with the train moving along C B A. 
It should also be observed, that the velocity 
acquired in passing along C D A in 158 se- 
conds, is nearly 164 miles per hour, when 
the velocity of a locomotive may gee f 
be considered as nearly uniform. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that for the distance and in- 
clination here supposed, and for initial move- 
ments, one concave undulation, (if it may be 
so called,) has the advantage of a straight 
horizontal surface. 

¢ —~.—"" iO oe” 
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Again, let us suppose a case in which a 
number of undulations may be taken into 
consideration. Let two bodies be supposed 
to move with equal and uniform velocities 
alone the horizontal plane from E to C, one 
then passing along the inclined planes C B, 
BA, AK, the other passing along the hori- 
zontal line C G, the bodies moving without 
resistance from friction, &c. Assume the 
length and inclination of the planes the same 
as before, and let the initial uniform veloci- 
ty from E to C be taken for example, v = 6, 
or 4 miles per hour nearly. Then having f 
and s given, to find the time of passing down 
the inclined plane C B, we have } f t? + vt 

s, from which t = 61-9 seconds. 

Hence the time in which the body passes 
along the two inclined planes C B A, will be 
123°8 seconds. But the body moving along 
the horizontal plane C A, with the uniform 
velocity above given, will pass from C to A 
in 318 seconds, almost three times greater 
than the time of passage on the inclined 
planes. Now suppose the angle at A. to be 
rounded, the body which moves along the in- 
clined planes will pass the point A with the 
same original velocity with which it first 
started at E, because nothing has occurred 
to destroy that velocity. Hence it follows, 
that the body will pass the second equal con- 
cave undulation A K G in the same time it 
passed the first, and so on for succeeding un- 
dulations. It appears also that the mean ve. 
locity along the inclined planes, of the length 
and height already giver, is nearly three 
times greater than that along the horizontal 
plane, the original impulsive force having 
acted equally on both bodies. It followsalso 
that the mean volocity along the inclined 
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jplanes, for a given number of undulations, 


is a constant quantity, and not an accelerated 
velocity. It is evident, also, that if the in- 
clined planes had been reversed, that is, if 
C B had been an ascending plane from C, 
instead of a descending one, the motion of 
the body, moving along the inclined planes, 
would have been retarded in the same ratio 
that we have seen it accelerated; and hence 
the advantage of increased velocity is only 
gained by having the inclined planes below 
the general horizontal plane. 

The above being true in theory, the ques- 
tion now presents itself—will the same prin- 
ciples hold in practice? It w ‘ 
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extend the length of the planes to half a mile, 
descending grades should be so adjusted, 


the load up the ascending plane. 


of the impelling and resisting forces, as they 
occur in practice, could scarcely be so une- 
qual as entirely to destroy the advantages of 
inclined planes of moderate length and 
height. If models may be considered as| 
giving any thing like correct ideas of practi- 
cal operations, (and it must be”confessed 
they are not always to be relied on,) any 
one may satisfy himself of the general truth 
of increased velocity, as above stated, by 
simply propelling two small rollers, of equal 
dimensions, with the same impulsive force, 
one to pass along a horizontal plane, the other 
along an undulating surface, which may ea- 
ally be prepared for the purpose. 

t is not at all inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of Dynamics, but in perfect accord. 
ance with them, that two bodies may be im- 
pelled horizontally with the same motive 
force, and yet one pass between two given 
points, in the same horizontal plane, in less 


time than the other body moving in a straight|| 


line. It.is true, that a straight line between 
two points given in space is the line of 
quickest passage, when a single given force 
acts alone. 
principal forces are always supposed to act 
—~the motive force and the force of gravity. 

In practice, the action of the farce of 
steam is not always regular. When the 
piston has acquired a very rapid motion, ‘the 
actual pressure of the steam in the cylinder 
becomes less, not so much from a difference 
of pressure in the cylinder and boiler, as 
from the fact, that steam is nut generated 
with sufficient rapidity to keep up the usual 
pressure in the boiler. Hence it is, that 


when a locomotive passes down an inclined]! 


plane, the actual motive force of the steam 
will be lessened, when a very rapid velocity 
has been acquired near the foot of the plane. 
But it is altogether probable that, on planes 
varying from 800 to 1200 feet in length, 
and of an inclination of about 50 fi. in the mile, 
the average force of steam would be abun- 
dantly sufficient to pass a loaded train over 
a concave. undulation, in less time than it 
would pass the same distance in a horizontal 
line, if we suppose the force of steam suffici- 
ent to give the train a velocity of 10 or 12 
miles per hour on a level road. 


But, in all cases in practice, care should be 
taken to adjust the length and height of un- 
dulations, so that the velocity acquired at the 
foot of the planes should not be greater than 
what might be deemed safer unde all cir- 
cumstances. 

Upon the whole, gentle undulations, where 
the grouud will permit, seem to be well cal- 
culated for steam or horse power. Much 
wwe é be saved in the expense of grading, 
and water will always be prevented from 
lodging on the roadway. 

In locating the planes for undulations, 
care should be taken so to adjust them, that 
a Car, in passing over them, may first de- 
scend, and then ascend to nearly its former 
level.. The nature of the ground in all places 
frequently permits this ; for instance, in 
crossing a ravine, or small creek bottom, 
where the length of the planes may be from 
100 to 300 yards. When it is necessary to 


or more, it is evident that the ascending and 


that, the force of steam alone, and not mo- 


But in the present question, two}| The laying of the rails has been commenced 


of the Pg os of 
asenry, and Construction of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road. 
Office of the rintendent of the Graduation, 
; Masonry wel toca the Baltimore 
and Oh‘o Rail Road. Ist. Oct. 1834 
To Paiip E. Tuomas, President, &c. 

Sir—As a full and detailed report in relation 
to the work placed under my superintendence 
will necessarily be made, as soon as it shall 
have been completed, and as the entire road to 
Harper’s ferry is now almost finished, as well 
as the graduation and masonry of that part of 
the Washington road that has been authorised 
to be put, under contract, J consider it only ne- 
cessary in this report to give you a general view 
of the condition of the work at the present 
time, and to state the periods when the same 
will be finishsd. 

The entire graduation. and masonry of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road, as far as to 
Harper’s ferry, is completed, except that it may 
yet be necessary to remove a few points of pro- 
jecting rocks on the north side of the road, be- 
tween the Point of Rocks and the ferry. 

The materials for the construction of the 
\rail tracks on this road have been provided, 
and the greater portion of them distributed 


jalong the line of the work. 





lat different points, and will be completed by 
ithe end of next month. Materials of the best 
‘quality are in a course of preparation for the 
horse path, and will be applied as fast as the 
laying of the rails advances, so that the whole 
iroad will be ready for travel and traffic within 
'a few days after the laying of the rails shall 
/have been finished. 

| The graduation of the Washington Rail 
‘Road is completed as far as to the district line, 
iwith the exception of the deep cuts. These, 
it is confidently expected, will also be finished 
iby the first day of January next. 

The masonry on this road is all completed 
‘except the ‘“‘ Thomas Viaduct,” over the Pa- 
‘tapsco, and this stupendous structure, it is not 
doubted, will be finished in due time to receive 
the rails, with the other parts of the road. 
The masonry on this road, between its de- 
flection from the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road 
and the line of the District of Columbia, will 
be about 39,000 perches. It has been executed 
in the most substantial and permanent man- 
ner; and so far it has shown no indication of 
the least imperfection, either as regards its 
foundations, materials or construction. Indeed, 
I believe that it may safely be asserted, that 
there is not any better executed stone work, 
either as respects durability or appropriateness 
to the purpose intended, in this country. 

The requisite materials for laying down the 
rails, on the entire line of this road, are nearly 
all distributed along the road, except the iron 
rails and their necessary fixtures, only a part 
of which have been received. 
The whole have, however, been ordered, and 
we have assurances that they will be received 
by the time they may be wanted. The actual 
laying of the rails, at several points along the 
ashington road, has been commenced under 
ihree different contractors, and the whole will 
be completed by the Ist day of July next, or 
earlier, should the iron arrive in time. 

If the Board conclude within the present 
month, to authorise the graduation of that 
part of this road lying within the District of 
Columbia, it may also be completed by the 
middle of next summer, so as to have the rails 
laid there and the whole line in operation for 
travel and transportation within less than one 
year from this date. 

Respectfully submitted, 

‘3 Caspar W. Wever, Superintendent, &c. 


Office of the Treasurer of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. 
Ist. October, 1834. 


Railroad Company dur e past year is re- 
spectfully valealitcal: Your ob’t serv’t, 
W. H. Mouraiy, Treas’r, &c. 
The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad ’ 
in account with William H. Murrey, 
sury. 
To Cash paid Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
Cone, for graduation of that portion of — 
the 6th Division, between the Point of Rocks 
and Harper’s Ferry, undertaken by that 
Company, ; : ; . $155,166.67. 
Cash paid Graduation and Mason- 
ry on that part of the Road not 
undertaken by the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal Company, ; . 
Cash paid construction of Depots, 
Stables, Turnouts, Sidelings, and 





106,587.82 


Engine house, . ‘ , . 11,676.19 
Cash paid materialsforRail Tracks, 5,168.17 
Cash paid construction of Carriages, 

Wagons, &c. ‘ ake 69,683.60 
Cash paid construction of Locom 

tive Engines, . ‘ ~ o's 16,426.99 
Cash paid Engineer department, 5,492.51 
Cash paid damages and. right of ‘ 

way, ° : ° ° p 8,864.00 
Cash paid for Patent Rights, 2,500.00 
Cash paid Law Expenses, . . 2,002.75 
Cash paid Office Expenses, Salaries, 

and Contingencies, . ‘ 5,540.70 
Cash paid Instalments on the Wash- 

ington Railroad Stock, _ $75,520.00 
Cash advanced to the Washington 

Railroad, ° pr M . 28,406.67 
Cash paid Union Bank, loan re- 

funded, . . ‘«--« + SOB,G0R80 
Cash paid Mechanics Bank, loan 

refunded, . P . ° 75,000.00 
Cash paid Interest on State and 

City Stocks, and to Banks, . $2,424.87 
Cash paid expenses of Transpor- 

tation, per return of the Superin- 

tendent, : $83,416.74 
Cash paid Horse Feed on 

hand, provided for the 

next wWinter’s con- 

sumption, 6,928.04 

——— 95,$44,78 
Cash -paid repairs of 

Railroad and Machi- 

nery . ; a - $8,845.67 

Materials on hand for 

future use, 990.50 

—— 39,836.17 
Unexpended balances in the hands 

of disbursing officers, $3,130.57 

$1,268,717.46 


By Balance on hand at the credit of the Com- 
pany, as per last Annual Report, $54,820.97 
Cash received for Instaliconts on 

29,895 Shares of Stock, @:$5.00, 149,475.90 
Cash received, being the final pay- gem.» 
ment upon 5,000 shares, owned by 

the State of Maryland, - (+ 125,000.00 
Cash received, being the final pay- 
ment upon 5,000 shares owned by 
the City of Baltimore, say pro- 
ceeds of sale of $175,000, five 
per cent. Stock, issued” by the 
City, P 4 é A ‘ 
Cash received from sale of forfeit- 
ed Stock, ‘ . s R 
Cash received for revenue from 30th %:; 
September, 1833, to 30th Septem- 
ber, 1834, per return of Superin- 


175,756.08 
940.00 


tendent, . i ‘ é . 205,486.58 
Arrearages of revenue not collected 
last year, 17,587.34 


Cash received for Bonds issued to 
Union Bank of Maryland, appli- 











entum, may be depended upon, for passing 
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Puiuie E. Tuomas, Esq. President. : 
_ Sin: The following statement in relation 


eable to the payment of Instal- . 
ments on Stock in the Washing- 
ton Railroad, . : ‘ - 500,000.00 
3 . 7 . . . $9,751.49 
z 


=. $1,268,717.46 











annual report, in addition to the real estate 

which it then owed, the following pieces of 

property, viz. : 

ist. Three lots in the town of Berlin, situated 
half way between the Point of Rocks and 
Harper’s Ferry. This purchase will afford 
@ convenient depot immediately where the 
railway is crossed by a county road, which 
opens a communication with Loudoun coun- 
ty, in Virginia, and the Middletown Valley, 
in Maryland. ; 

2d. That piece or parcel of land lying between 
the Baltimore and Ohio and the Washington 
Railroads, at the point of their separation 
near the Viaduct over the Patapsco. 

3d. A lot of ground adjoining the land hereto- 
fore conveyed to the Company by James 
Carroll, for the Mount Clare Depot. ‘This 
lot is situated north of that depot, and 
affords a convenient communication with 
Pratt street. 

W. H. Murray, Treas’r, &c. 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, 
' Washington Branch, in account with Wm. 
H. Murray, Treasurer. 
cr. 
By Cash Réceived on 10,000 Shares ot Stock, 
being $50 per Share, $500,000.00 
Cash received from the 
sale of Stock, receiv- 
ed from the State of 


Maryland, . 350,000.00 
Cash received from the 

Mechanics’ Bank of 

Baltimore, asaloan, 75,000.00 


Cash received from the + 
Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company, 28,406.67 


$953,406.67 





Dr. 
To Cash paid Engineer 
department, - $27,812.35 
Cash paid for Right of 


ay, . ‘ ‘ 71,651.23 
Cash paid for Gradua- 
tion and Masonry, 698,950.61 
Cash paid Department 
of Construction, be- 
ing for materials for 
Rail track, 56,096.54 
Cash paid Department 
of Machinery, inclu- 
ding purchase of pa- 
tents, . : ‘ 8,437.50 
Cash paid Interest on 
Loans, . . 13,658.29 
Cash paid Law expen- 
ses, . “ : 675.00 
Cash paid Office ex- 
enses, Salaries, and 
ontingencies, 4,102.51 
Unexpended balances 
in the hands of dis- 
bursing officers, 44,591.68 
Balance on hand this 
day, . $2,480.96 
$953,406.67 


W. H. Murray, Treas’r. 





Harpers’ Ferry and Baltimore.—The portion of 
the Ohio Railroad between the Point of Rocks and 
Harper’s Ferry, a distance of twelve miles, is on 
the point of completion. It will be opened for travel 
and transportation on Monday, lst Dec., when there 
will be a periect railroad communication from Balti- 
more to [Hlarper’s Ferry, of eighty-two miles in 
length. The extension of the improvement to that 
important point will materially augment the business 
of the Road, and benefit, in a corresponding degree, 
the trade of our country.—[Balt. Am.]} 





# Reailread Accident.—On the afternoon of Tues. 
day last, one of the cars on the Newark Railroad, 
was driven, by the carelessness of the driver, intu 
the apperture occasioned by opening the draw of 
the bridge over the Passaick, for a vessel to pass, 
with aconcussion that injured many of the passen. 
gers, about twenty in number, severely. Fortu- 
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Inately, the frame work of the bridge sustained the 
car, and probably saved the lives of many, as the 
distance the horses were precipitated was about 
twenty feet or more. The escape is almost miracu- 
lous, and there should be some regulation as to 
opening the draw at the bridge, as the declivity is 
sufficient tu very much increase the speed or veloci- 
ty of the car. 





Railroad-Accident.—Y esterday morning between 
9 and 10 o’clock, as the train of cars from Westbo- 
rough were passing through Natick, a short distance 
above the centre. of the town, the engine came in 
contact with the chaise of Mr. David Rice of that 
town, who was crossing the track, and not seen till 
the moment. The horse was killed instantly, the 
chaise was dashed in pieces, and Mr. Rice seriously 
injured on his head, though it is thought he may re- 
cover. The passengers united in freeing the engi- 
neer from the imputation of blame. 





23d CONGRESS=--Seeond Session. 
Monday, December 1, 1834. 


This day commenced, at the Capitol, imthe City 
of Washington, the Second Session of the Twenty 
Third Congress. 
PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

Fellow Citizens of the Senate, 

and House of Representatives : 
In performing my duty at the opening of your pre- 
sent session, it gives me pleasure to congratulate 
you again upon the prosperous condition of our be- 
loved country. Divine Providence has favored us 
with general health, with rich rewards in the fields 
of agriculture and in every branch of labor, and with 
peace to cultivate and extend the various resources 
which employ the virtue and enterprize of our citi. 
zens, Let us trust that in surveying a scene so flat- 
ering to our free institutions. our joint deliberations 
to preserve them may be crowned with success. 

Our foreign relations continue, with but few ex- 
ceptions, to maintain the favorable aspect which they 
vore in my last annual message, and promise to-ex- 
vend those advantages which the principles that reg. 
ulate our intercourse with other nations are so well 
calculated to secure. 

The question ot the northeastern boundary is still 
pending with Great Britain,and the proposition made 
in accordance with the resolution of the Senate, for 
he establishment of a line according to the treaty of 
1783, has not been accepted by that government.— 
Believing that every disposition is felt on both sides 
io adjust this perplexing question to the satisfaction 
of all the parties interested in it, the hope is yet in. 
dulged that it may be effected on the basis of that 
proposition. 

With the governments of Austria, Russia, Prus- 
sia, Holland. Sweden and Denmark, the best un. 
derstanding exists. Commerce with all, is fostered 
and protected by reciprocal good will, under the 
sanction of liberal conventional or legal provisions. 

In the midst of her internal difficulties, the Queen 
of Spain has ratified the Convention for the payment 
of the claims of our citizens arising since 1819. Ii 
is in the course of execution on her part, and a copy 
of it is now laid before you for such legislation as 
may be found necessary to enable those interested 
to derive the benefits of it. 

Yielding to the force of circumstances, and to the 
wise counsels of time and experience, that power has 
finally resolved nv longer to occupy the unnatural 
position in which she atood to the new governments 
established in this hemisphere. I have the great sa. 
tisfaction of stating to you that in preparing the way 
for the restoration of harmony between those who 
have sprung from the same ancestors, who are 
allied by common interests, profess the same reli- 
gion, and speak the same language, the U. States 
have been actively instrumental. Our efforts to ef. 
fect this good work, will be persevered in while 
they are deemed useful to the parties, and our en. 
tire disinterestedness continues to be felt and un. 
derstood. The act of Congress to countervail the 
discriminating duties, levied to the prejudice of our 
navigation, in Cuba and Porto Rico, has been trans. 
mitted to the Minister of the United States, to be 
communicated to the Government of the Queen. No 
intelligence of its receipt has yet reached the De- 
partment of State. If the present conditien of the 
country permits the Government to make a carefu! 
and enlarged examination of these important por. 
tions of its dominions, no doubt is entertained that 
their future intercourse with the United States will 
be placed upon a more just and liberal basis. ‘ 

The Florida archives have not yet been selected 








and delivered. Recent orders have been sent to the 








agent of the United States at Havana, to return with 
all that he can obtain, so that they may be in Wash- 
ington before the session of the Supreme Court, to 
be used in the legal questions there pending, to 
which the Government is a party. 

Internal tranquillity is happily restored to Portu. 
gal. The distracted state of the country rendered 
unavoidable the postponement of a final payment of 
the just claims of our citizens. (ur diplomatic re- 
lations will be soon resumed, and the long subsist. 
ing friendship with that power affords the strongest 
guarantee that the balance due will receive prompt 
attantion. 

The first instalment due under the convention of 
indemnity with the King vf the Two Scicilies, has 
been duly received, and an offer been made to ex- 
tinguish the whole by a prompt payment—an offer I 
did not consider myself authorized to accept, as the 
indemnification provided is the exclusive property of 
individual citizens of the United States. The origi- 
nal adjustnient of our claims, and the anxiety dis- 
played to fulfil at once the stipulations made for the 
payment of them, are ‘highly honorable to the go- 
vernment of the Two Sicilies. When it is recol- 
lected that they were the result of the injustice of 
an intrusive power, temporarily dominant in its ter- 
ritory, a repugnance to acknowledge and to pay 
which would have been neither unnatural nor. unex- 
pected, the circumstances cannot fail to exalt its 
character for justice and good faith in the eyes of all 
nations. 

The treaty of Amity and Commerce between the 
United States and Belgium, brought to your notice 
in my last annual message, as sanctioned by the Se- 
nate, but the ratification of which had not heen ex. 
changed, owing to a delay in its reception at Brus- 
sels, and a subsequent absence of the Belgian Mi- 
nister of Foreign Affairs, has been, after mature de. 
liberation, finally disavowed by that government as 
inconsistent with the powers and instructions given 
to the Minister who negotiated it. This disavowal 
wae entirely unexpected, as the liberal principles 
embodied in the convention, and which from the 
ground-work of the objections to it, were perfectly 
satisfactory to the Belgian representatives, and were 
supposed to be not only within the powers granted, 
but especially conformable to the instrbctions given 
tohim. An offer, not yet accepted, has been made 
by Belgium to renew negotiations for a treaty less 
liberal in its provisions, on questions of general ma- 
ritime law. 

Our newly established relations with the Sublime 
Porte, promise to be useful to our commerce, and 
satisfactory in every respect to this government. Our 
intercourse with the Barbary Powers continues with- 
out important change, except that the present politi- 
cal state of Algiers has induced me to terminate the 
residence there of a salaried consul, and to substi. 
tute an ordinary consulate, to remain so long as the 
place continues in the possession of France. Our 
first treaty with one of these powerse—the Emperor 
of Morocco—was formed in 1786, and was limited 
to fifty years. That period has almost expired. I 
shall take measures to renew it with the greater ga- 
tisfaction, as its stipulations are just and liberal, and 
have been, with mutual fidelity and recip! ocal advan. 
tage, scrupulously fulfilled. 

Intestine dissentions have too frequently occurred 
to mar-the prosperity, interrupt the commerce, and 
distract the governments of most of the nations of this 
hemisphere, which have separated themselves from 
Spain. Whena firm and permanent understanding 
with the mother country shall have produced a for. 
mal acknowledginent of their independence, and the 
idea of danger from that quarter canbe no longer en- 
tertained, the friends of freedom expect that those 
countries, so favored by nature, will be distinguished 
for their love of justice and their devotion to those 
peaceful arts, the assiduous cultivation of which con. 
fers honor upon nations and gives value to human 
life. In the mean time I confidently hope, that the 
apprehensions entertained, that some of the people 
of these luxuriant regions may be tempted, in a mo. 
ment of unworthy distrust of their own capacity for 
the enjoyment of liberty, to commit the too common 
error of purchasing present repose by bestowing on 
some favorite leaders the fatal gift of irresponsible 
power—will not be realized. With all these Go. 
vernments, and with that of Brazil, no unexpected 
changes in our relations have occurred during the 
present year. Frequent causes of just complaint 
have arisen upon the part of the citizens-of the Unit- 
ed States—sometimes from the irregular action of 
the constitured subordinate authorities of the mari- 
time regions, and sometimes from the leadere or par. 
tizans of those in arms against the go- 
vernmert. In all cases, representations have been, 





or will be made, and as soon as their political affairs 
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are in a settled position, it is expected that our 
friendly remonstrances will be followed by adequate 
redress. 

The Government of Mexico made known in De. 
cember last, the appointment of Commissioners and 
a Surveyor, on its part, to run, in conjunction with 
ours, the boundary line between its territories and 
the United States, and excused the delay for the rea- 
sons anticipated—the prevalence of civil war.— 
The Commisaioners and Surveyors not having met 
within the time stipulated by the treaty, a new ar- 
rangement became necessary, and our Chargé d’Af- 
faires was instructed, in January last, to negotiate, 
in Mexico, an article additional to the pre-existing 
treaty. This instruction was acknowledged, and no 
difficulty was apprehended in the accomplishment 
of that object. By information just received. that ad- 
ditional article to the treaty will be obtained, and 
transmitted te this country, as soon as it can receive 
the ratification of the Mexican Cengress. 

The re-union of the three States ot New Grena- 
da, Venezueala, and Equador, forming the Republic 
of Colombia, seems every day to become more im. 
probable. The Commissioners of the two first are 
understood to be now negotiating a just divi- 
sion of the obligations contracted by them when 
united under one government. The civil war 
in Equador, it is believed, has- prevented even the 
appointment of a commissioner on its part. 

I propose, at an early day, to submit in the proper 
form, the appointment of a diplomatic agent to Vene- 
zuela. The importance of the commerce of that 
conntry to the United States, and the large claims of 
our citizens upon the government, arising before, and 
since the division of Colombia, rendering it, in my 
judgment, improper longer tw delay this step. 

Our representatives to Central America, Peru, and 
Brazil, are either at, or on their way to, their respec. 
tive posts. 

From the Argentine Republic from whieh a Min- 
ister was expected to this Government, nothing fur- 
ther has been heard. Occasion has been taken, on 
the departure of a new Consul to Buenos Ayres, to 
remind that Government that its long delayed Min- 
ister, whose appointment had been made known to 
us, had not arrived. 

It becomes my unpleasant duty to inform you that 
this pacific and highly gratifying pictyre ot our for- 
eign relations, does not include those with France at 
this time. It is not possible that any Government 
and people could be more sincerely desirous of con. 
ciliating a justand friendly intercourse with a friend. 
ly nation, then are those of the United States with 
their ancient ally and friend. This disposition is 
founded as well on the most grateful end honorable 
recollections associated with our struggle for inde- 
pendence, as upon a well gronnded conviction that 
itis consonant withthe true policy of both. The 
people of the United States could not, therefore, see 
without the deepest regret, even a temporary inter- 
ruption of the friendly relations between the two 
countries—a regret which would, I am sure, be 
greatly aggravated if there should turn out to be any 
reasonable ground for attributing such a result to any 
act of omission or commission on our part. I de. 
rive, therefore, the highest satisfaction trom being 
able to assure you that the whole course of this Go- 
vernment has been characterised by a spirit so con- 
ciliatory and forbearing as to make it impossible 
that our justice and moderation should be questioned, 
whatever may be the consequences of a longer per- 
severance on the part of the French Government in 
her omission to satisfy the conceded claims of our 
citizens. 

The history of the accumulated and unprovoked 
aggressions upon our commerce, committed by au- 
thority of the existing Governments of France, be- 
tween the years 1800 and 1817, has been rendered 
too painfully familiar to Americans to make its repe- 
tition either neoessary or desirable. It will be suf. 
ficient here to remark, that there has, for many 

ears, been scarcely a single administration of the 
rench Government by whom the justice and legali- 
ty of the claims of our citizens to indemnity, were 
Not, to a very great extent, admitted ; aud yet neara 
quarter of a century has been wasted in ineffeciual 
negotiations to secure it. 
eply sensible of the injurious effects resulting 
from this state of things upon the interests and char. 
acter of both nations, I regarded it as among my first 
duties to cause one more effort to be made to satisfy 
France, that a just and liberal settlement of our 
claims was as well due to her own honor as to their 
incontestible validity. The negotiation for this pur- 
pose was commenced with the late Government of 
France, and was prosecuted with such success, as to 
leave no reasonable ground to doubt, that a settle. 
ittent of a character quite as liberal as that which was 
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subsequontly made, weuld have been effected, h 
not tbe revolutiou, by which the negotiation was cut 
off, taken place. The discussions were resumed 
with the present government, and the result 
showed, that we were not wrong in supposing, that 
an event by which the two governments were made 
to approach each other so mueh nearer in their poli- 
tical principles, and by which the motives for the 
most liberal.and friendly intercourse were so greatly 
multiplied, could exercise no other than a salatary 
influence upon the negotiation. After the most deli- 
berate and thorough examination of the whole sub 
ject, a treaty between the two governments was con- 
cluded and signed at Paris on the 4th of July, 1831, 
by which it was stipulated that ‘the French Gov- 
ernment, in order to liberate itself from all the recla- 
matious preferred against it by the citizens of the 
United States, for unlawful seizures, captures, se- 
questrations, confiscations, or destruction of their 
vessels, cargoes, or other property, erigages to pay 
a sum of twenty-five millions of francs to the United 
States, who shall distribute it among those entitled, 
in the manner and according to the rules it shall de. 
termine ;” and it was alse stipalated on the part of 
the French Government, that this twenty-five millions 
of francs should ‘be paid at Paris ig six annual in- 
stalments of four millions one hundred and sixty-six 
thousand six hundred and sixty-six francs and sixty 
six centimes eac'1, into the hands of such person or 
persons as. shall be authorized by the Government of 
the United States to receive it.” The first instal. 
ment to be paid ‘at the expiration’ of one year next 
following the exchange of the ratifications of this 
convention, and the others at successive intervals of 
a year, one after another, till the whole shall be paid. 
To the amount of each of the said instalments shali 
be added interest at four per centum thereupon, as 
upon the other instalments then remaining unpaid, 
the said interest to be computed from the day of 
the exchange of the present convention.” 

It was also stipulated on the part of the United 
States, for the purpose of being completely liberated 
from all the reclamations presented by France on be- 
half of its citizens, that the sum of one million five 
hundred thousand francs should be paid to the Go 
vernment of France, in six annual instalments, to 
be deducted out of the annual sums which France 
had agreed to pay, interest thereupon being in like 
manner computed from the day of the exchange of 
the ratifications. In addition to this stipulation, im- 
portant advantages were secured to France by the 
following article, viz.: “ The wines of France, 
from and after the exchange of the ratifications of the 
present Convention, shall-be admitted to consump- 
tion in the States of the Union, at duties which shall 
not exceed the following rates by the gallon, (such 
as itis used at present for wines in the United 
States;)'to wit :.six cents for red wines in casks; 
ten cents for white wines in casks; and twenty-two 
cents for wines of all sorts in bottles. The propor- 
tions existing between the duties on French wines 
thus reduced, and the general rates of the tariff 
which went into operation the first January, 1829, 
shall be maintained, in case the Government of the 
United States should think proper to diminish those 
general rates in a uew tariff. 

In consideration of this stipulation, which shall be 
binding on the United States for ten years, the 
French Government abandons the reclamations which 
it had formed in relation to the 8th article of the 
treaty of cession of Louisiana. It engages, more- 
over, to establishon the long staple cottons of the 
United States, which, after the exchange of the 
ratifications of the present Convention, shall be 
brouglit directly thence to France by the vessels of 
the United States, or by French vessels, the same 
duties as on short staple cottons. 

This treaty was duly ratified in the manner pre- 
scribed by the constitution of both countries and the 
ratification was exchanged at the city of Washing- 
ton on the 2d of February, 1832. On account of 
its commercial stipulations it was, in five days there- 
after laid before the Congress of the United States, 
which proceeded toenact such laws favorable to the 
commerce of France as were necessary to carry it 
into full execution; and France has, from that peri- 
od to the present been in the unrestricted enjoyment 
of the valuable privileges that were thus secured 
to her. The faith of the French nation having been 
thns solemnly pledged, through its constitutional or- 
gans, forthe liquidation and ultimate payment of the 
long deferred claims of our cijizens, as also for the 
adjustment of other points of great and reciprocal 
benefits to both countries, and the United States 
having with a fidelity and promptitude by which their 
conduct will, 1 wrust, be always characterized, done 


















perfect confidence, on equal fidelity and pr e 
on the part of the French Government, In thie rea- - 
sonable expectation we have been, I regret to in- 
form you, wholly disappointed. No legislative pro- 
vision has been made by France for the execution 
of the treety, either asit respects the indemnity to 
be paid, or the commercial benefits to be secured 
to the United States, and the relations between the 
United States and that power, in consequence 
thereof, are pluced in a situation threatening to inter. 
rupt the good understanding which has so long and 
so happily existed between the two nations. 

Not only has the French Government been thus 
wanting in the performance of the stipnlations it has’ 
so solemly entered into with the U States, but its 
omissions have been marked by circumstances which 
would seem to leave us without satisfactory evi- 
dences, that such performance will certainly take 
place at a future period. Advice of the exchange 
of ratifications reached Paris prior to the 8th April, 
1832. The French Chambers were then sitting and 
continued in session until the 21st of the month, and 
although one instalment of the indemnitw’ was payable 
on the 2d of Februazy, 1833, one year after the ex- 
change of ratifications, no application was made to 
the Chambers for the required appropriation, and in 
consequence of no appropriation having then been 
made, the draft of the United States Government 
for that inetalment was dishonored by the Minister 
of Finance, and the United States thereby involved 
in much controversy. The next session of the 
Chambers commenced on the 19th November, 183%, 
and continued until the 25ih April, 1833. Notwith- 
standing the omission to pay the first instalment, 
had been made the subject uf earnest remonstrance 
on our part, the treaty with the United States, and a 
bill making the necessary appropriations to execute 
it, were not laid before the Chamber of Deputies an- 
tilthe 6th of April, nearly five months after its 
meeting, and only nineteen days before the close of 
the session. The bill was read and referred to a 
committee, but there was no further action upon it. 
The next session of the Chambers commenced on 
the 25th of April, 1833, and continued until the 26th 
of June following. A new bill was introduced on 
the 11th of June, but nothing important was done in 
relation to it during the session. In the month of 
April, 1834, nearly three years after the signature « 
of the treaty, the final action of the French Chambers 
upon the bill to carry the treaty into effect was ob- 
tained, and resulted in a refusal of the necessa’ 
appropriations. The avowed grounds upon which 
the bill was rejected, are to be found in the pub- 
lished debates of that body, and no observations of 
mine can be necessary to satisfy Congress of their 
utter insufficiency. Although the gross amount of 
the claims of our citizens is probably greater than 
will be ultimately allowed by the Commissioners, 
sufficient is, nevertheless shown, to render it ab- 
solutely certain that the indemnity falls far short of 
the actual amount of our just claims, independently 
of the question of damages and interest for the de- 
tention. That the settlement involveda sacrifice in 
this respect was well known at the time—a sacrifice 
which was cheerfully acquiesced in by the different 
branches of the Federal Government, Fwhose action 
upon the treaty was required, from a sincere desire 
to avoid further collission upon this old and disturding 
subject, andin the confident expectation that the 
general relations between the two countries would 
be improved thereby. 

The refusal to vote the appropriation, the news of 
which was received from our Minister in Paris, about 
the 15th day of May last, might have been considered 
the final determination of the French government not 
to execute the stipulations of the treaty, and would 
have justified an immediate communication of the 
facts to Congress, with a recommendation of such ul. 
timate measufes as the interest and honor of the U. 
States might seem to require. But with the news of 
the refusal ot the Chambers to make the appropria- 
tion, were conveyed the regrets of the King, and a 
declaration that a national vessel should be forthwith 
sent out, with instructions to the French Minister to 
give the most ample explanations of the past, and the 
strongest assurances for the future. After a long 
passage the promised despatch-vessel arrived. . The 
pledges given by the French Minister, upon receipt 
of his instructions, were, that as soon after the elec 
tion of the new members as tke charter would per 
mit, the legislative Chambers of France should be _ 
called together, and the proposition for an eppropria 
tion laid before them; that all the constitutional pow 
ers of the King and his Cabinet should be exerted to 
accomplish the object; and that the result should be 
made known early enough to be commu 














every thing that was necessary to carry the treaty into 
full and fair effect on their part,counted with the most 


Congress at the commencement of the pr ri 
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nimal Mechanics, or Proofs of Design in 
“thé Animal Frame. Part IT., showing the 

Application of the Living Forces. [From 

the Library of Useful Knowledge. } 

Continued from page 695.) 

Or rue Cuancrs In THE MareRIAL oF 
Tar Anmat Bopy prrine Lire.—We have 
seen the motions performed in the animal 

h the actions of the museles and 
the play of the mechanical parts, and we 
have had occasion to reflect on the action of 
the heart, andthe motion of the blood in the 
circulation ; but these are as nothing, com- 
pared with the interest of our present sub. 
ject—the changes going forward in the solid 
material of the frame. It is not surprising 
that the individual who retains every pecu- 
liarity of body and of mind, whose features, 
whose gait, and mode of action, whose voice, 
gestures, and complexion, we are ready to 
attest as the very proof of personality, 
should in the course of a few days change 
every particle of his solid fabric ?—that he 
whom we sup we saw, is, as far as his 
body is concerned, a perfectly different per- 
son from him we now see? That the fluids 
may change we are ready to allow, but that 
the solids are thus ever shifting seems at first 
improbable. And yet, if there be any thing 
firmly establis!-d in physiology, if there be 
truth in the science at all, this fact is incon- 
trovertible. 

There is nothing like this in inanimate 
nature. It is beautiful to see the shooting 
of a crystal—to note, first, the formation of 
integrant particles from their elements in so- 
lution, and these, assuming a regular form 

‘under the influence of attraction or crystal- 
line sarin producing a determinate shape ; 
but the form is permanent. In the different 
processes of elective attraction, and in fer. 
mentation, we perceive a commotion, but in 
a little time the products are formed, and the 
particles are at rest. There is in these in- 
stances nothing like the revolutions of the 
living animal: substance, where the material 
is alternately arranged and decomposed. 
The end of this is that the machinery of the 
body is ever new, and possesses a property 
within itself of mending that which was bro- 
ken, of throwing off that which was useless, 
and of building up that which was insecure 
and weak ; of repelling disease, or of con- 
trolling it,.and substituting what is healthful 
for that.which is morbid. The whole ani- 
mal machinery we have seen to be a thing 
fragile and exposed to injury ; without this 
continual change of material. and this new 
modelling of that material, our lives would 
be more precarious ; the texture of our bo- 
dies would be spoiled like some fine piece 
of mechanism which had stopped, and no 
workman would have science sufficient to 
reconstruct it. But by this process the mi- 
nute particles of the body die successively ; 
te as in . final death of the whole body, 

t. part part is deprived of its vitality, 

and taken away into the general cisoulation, 
whilst néw parts vre endowed with the pro. 
ay Aba life, and are built up in their place. 

ly this revolution, we see nature, instead off 
having to establish a new mode of action for 
every casualty, heals all wounds, unites all 
broken bones, throws off all morbid parts by 
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continuance of its usual operations ; and 
B eon, who is modest. in his calling, 
to-do but to watch, lest igno. 
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itself when. broken or torn, is an action 
which so frequently assumes the appearance 
of reason, as if-it were adapting itself to the 
articular occasion, that even the last great 
uminary in the science, Mr. John Hunter, 
speaks of parts of the body as “ conscious 
of their imperfection,” and “acting from the 
istimulus of necessity,” thus giving the pro- 
perties of mind to the body as the only ex- 
planation of phenomena so wonderful. 
We'make a moderate assumption, when 
we declare these changes to be under the 
guidance of the living principle. In a seed, 
or a nut, or an egg, we know that there is 
life, and from the length of time that these 
bodies will remain without change, we are 
forced to acknowledge that this life is sta- 
tionary or dormant, and limited to the coun- 
teraction of putrefaction, or chemical decom- 
position ; but no sooner does this principle 
become active, than a series of intestinal or 
internal changes are commenced, which are 
regularly progressive, without a moment’s 
interruption, while life continues. 

That principle, which may continue an in- 
definite number of days, months, or years, 
producing no change in all this time, begins 
at once to exhibit its influence, builds up the 
individual body, regulates the actions of se- 
cretion and absorption ; and by its operation 
upon the material of the frame, stamps it 
with external marks of infancy, maturity, 
and age. 

But let us examine the proofs of this uni- 
versal change in the material of the body. 
It is not very long since a bone was supposed 
to be a concrete juice, and that the liquid 
parts were converted into solids, as we see 
mortar or Paris plaster from fluid assuming 
a solid form. But the anatomist began to 
observe that the bones were porous ;. that 
these pores admitted membranes and ves- 
sels; and some went su far before their 
jbrethren, as to assert that they saw arteries, 
veins, lymphatics, and nerves, going into the 
bone ; in short, the opinion gradually grew 
stronger, that they were living parts, and 
subject to all the changes to which the soft- 
er parts of the living body were liable. An 
accident gave admirable proof of this. It 
was found that the bones of pigs, fed with 
the refuse of the dyer’s vats, in which mad- 
der was contained, became tinged of a beau- 
tiful red color. It was this fact which inge. 
nious physiologists made use of, and which 
enabled them to demonstrate the rapidity 
with which the old bone was carried away, 
and new bone substituted. The physiologist 
observed, that if he threw a bone into the 
fire, what is called the animal part was 
burned and dissipated, but there remained, 
imperishable by this process, a mass of earth, 
which proved to be the phosphate of lime. 
He thought of varying his experiment, and 
put the bone into acid, which dissolved that 
phosphate of lime, and left the bone to all 
outward appearance as before. It had its 
form, its membranes, its vessels, but when 
pressed it proved to be soft and pliant; the 
phosphate of lime having been dissolved and 
extracted, it was no longer capable of the 
effice of a bone, to bear the weight and mo- 
tions of the body. When the experiments 
with madder were resumed, it appeared that 
when this earth of bone was about to be se- 
creted from the circulating vessels, and de- 
posited in the membranes of the bone, it 
met with the coloring particles of the mad. 
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explain, the madder and the phosphate of 
lime were precipitated, and filled all the. in- 
terstices of the membranes and vessels. We 
shall not stop here to inquire into the admi- 
rable manner in which this hardening mate- 
rial of bone is deposited for the purposes of 
strength ; it is only the change upon the ma. 
terial which we have now to contemplate. 

If this earth of bone so colored had been 
deposited for a permanency, and built into 
these cells and crevices, like brick and mor- 
tar, the color would remain ; but, however 
deeply the bones of an animal may be tinged 
in this manner, the color is not permanent, 

unless the animal continues to be fed with the 

madder. If its food be pure of the madder, 

even for a few weeks, and if after this the 

animal be killed, its bones are white, that is 

to say, the old particles of phosphate of lime 

are carried away by absorption, and with 

them the coloring material ; and that newer 
bone which is deposited by the arteries is 

untinged and pure, having no coloring mate- 

rial to attract. 

It is unnecessary to follow out those curi- 
ous experiments by which the physiologist 
has shown the rapidity of the formation of a 
new bone around the broken end of an old 
one, and the deep tinge such new bone takes, 
compared with the fainter color of that 
which had been perfect, previous to the feed. 
ing with madder; the manner in which, by 
feeding the animal alternately with madder 
and without it, he contrives to exhibit differ- 
ent colored layers in the growing bone. It 
is sufficient for our purpose to know, that 
the densest part of the animal frame is sub- 
ject to change, like the most delicate texture 
jof the body, and that the only means of ar- 
resting the motion is to deprive it of life; if 
a part of a bone be killed by the application 
of a cautery, that moment it becomes per- 
manent, and is subject to no change, whilst 
all the parts around it are undergoing their 
revolutions. 

The bones of the legs and thighs, which 
suffer the fatigue of motion, and which sup- 
port the weight of the body, without dimin-. 
ishing in their length, or altering in the slight- 
est measurable degree their proper form, are 
nevertheless undergoing an operation of re- 
pair, in which the old particles are with- 
drawn, whilst new ones replace them. We 
see with what care the walls of a house are 
shored up tv admit of repair—how carefully 
the workman must estimate the strength of 
his pillars and beams—how nicely he must 
hammer in his wedges, that every interstice 
may be filled, and no strain permitted; and 
if this eperation fail in the slightest degree, 
it is attended with a rent of the wall from 
top to bottom. We say, then, that by the 
very awkwardness of this process, in which, 
after all, there is danger of the whole fabric 
tumbling about the workmen, we are called 
upon to admire how the solid pillars in our 
own frame are a thousand times renewed, 
whilst the plan of the original fabric is fol- 
lowed to the utmost nicety in their restora- 
tion. And if it deviate at all, it is only ina 
manner the more to surprise us, since on ex. 
amination it will be discovered to result from 
an adaptation of the strength of material to 
some new circumstance, the increasing weight 
it has to support, or ‘he jar that it is subject 
to from the change in the activity or exer- 
cise of the body. 

There is a disease of the bone which illus- 
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ing upon a new bone. 


in its. shape the bone may be, yet there is a 
natural law operating, which by its preva- 
lence will overcome the morbid action, and 
from a shapeless mass restore the bone to its 
natural condition. . 

This ‘disease is called necrosis, which word 
signifies’ the death of the bone merely ; but 
it is death in very peculiar circumstances ; 
a new bone is formed around the old one; a 
large and clumsy cylinder is fashioned of the 
éarth_of bone, in the hollow of which the 
shaft of the old bone is contained. After a 
long time the old bone comes out through 
this new case, and, with the aid of the sur- 

on, it is altogether withdrawn from the 
imb. During all this process the patient is 
capable of supporting his weight upon that 
limb, so that it resembles on a large scale 
that change which we have described as go- 
ing continually on in the molecules of the 
bone ; a new part is substituted, aud the eld 
taken away. 

if workmen were to take away a pillar in 
the following manner, their work would re- 
semble the process of necrosis : first, they 
must rear a hollow cylinder around the old 
pillar, resting on the plinth and base, and 
extending to the capital, and haying secured 
the union of the cylinder at top and bottom 
to the extremities of the pillar, they must 
take away the shaft, or middle piece of the 
old pillar, by perforating the new cylinder. 

The reader may easily imagine that when 
this process is completed in a man’s limb, it 
will be as clumsy as the leg of an elephant, 
large, firm, and shapeless ; but the extraor- 
dinary circumstance is still to be described. 
This new bone is gradually diminished in its 
exterior surface, and its hollow filled up, and 
thus by a change scarcely perceptible it re- 
sumes the form and dimensions of the origi- 
nal bone ; and, after a time, the anatomist 
might examine this limb, and find, neither in 
the articulating surfaces, nor in the spines and 
ridges, nor in the points of attachment for 
ligaments and muscles, any thing to indicate 
the extraordinary revolution that had taken 
place. 

What explanation have we to give of this 
change? ‘There can be no doubt that the 
material is not the same; for we have the 
old bone in our hand, and the man is walk- 
Yet extraordinary, 
then, as this appears, it is not more inexpli- 
cable than the common phenomenon of the 

wth of an infant to maturity. There is a 
living principle which is permanent while 
the material changes; and this principle at- 
tracts and arranges, dissolves and throws 
off successive portions of the solids. There 
is:.a law influencing this living principle, 
which, in its operation on the material, shapes 
and limits the growth of every part, and-car- 
ries it through a regular series of changes, 
in which its form and aptness for its office 
are preserved, whilst the material alone is 
altered. 

“The influence of disease will for a time 
disorder this modelling process, and produce 
tumors and distortions ; but when at length 
the healthy action, that isthe natural action, 
prevails, these incumbrances are carried 
away, and the fair proportions of the fabric 
are restored. — 

It is very pleasing to observe the different 
means employed where a slight change of 
circtimstances demands it. This earth of 
bone—the phosphate of lime—is changing 
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culated for. such violent attrition, and with a 
surface so hard as to strike fire with steel, 
would be ill accommodated with such a pro- 
perty of changing as we have seen in the 
bones. They must therefore fall out, and 
be succeeded by new ones ; and this process, 
familiar as it may be, is very curious when 
philosophically considered. 

There are no teeth whilst yet the infant 
is at the breast ; and when they rise they-are 
attended with new appetites, and a necessity 
for change of food. When perfected, they 
form a range of teeth, neat and small, adapt- 
ed to the child’s jaws and the size of its bones. 
Were they to grow at once, or to fall out at 
once, it would prove a disturbance to the act 
of eating. ‘They fall in succession; their 
fangs are absorbed, they are loose and jang- 
ling, and are easily extracted. But now 
comes the question, why are these teeth of 
the infant old at six years? Why are those 
that are to succeed, and be stationary for a 
series of years, to germinate and grow at 
the appointed time, like the buds in the axil- 
la of a leaf? And when fully formed, why 
do they remain perfect for sixty years in- 
stead of six, at the end of which term the 
first set were old and decayed? No differ- 
ence can be observed in the material of the 
teeth of the first or second set. The one 
will be as perfect as the other after remain- 
ing a hundred years in a charnel house. Can 
any one refuse his belief, then, when he 
sees so accurate a mechanical adaptation of 
the teeth to their places and their offices ; 
can he, we say, refuse assent to this also, 
that there is a law impressed, a property by 
which the milk teeth shall fail and be dis- 
charged from the jaw in six years, whilst 
the others will last the natural life of the 
adult, if not injured by accidents, to which 
all parts are subject? This is not the only 
instance in which parts of the body lie dor- 
mant for a term of years, and are at a parti- 
cular period of life developed and perfected 
—and which have, we may say, their time 
of infancy, perfection, and decay, whilst yet 
there is no material deterioration observable 
in the general frame. 

We are thus brought to the consideration 
of a question which has not yet been fairly 
stated. 

Those who say that life results from struc- 
ture, and that the material is the ruling part, 
bid us look to the contrast of youth and age. 
The activity of limb and buoyancy of spirit 
they consider as a necessary consequence of 
the newness and perfection of organization 
in youth. On the other hand, a ruined tow- 
er, unroofed, and exposed to be broken up by 
alternation of frost and heat, dryness and 
moisture, wedged by the roots of ivy, and 
tottering to its fall, they compare with old 
age—with the shrunk limbs, tottering gait, 
shrivelled face, and scattered grey hair o 
the old. 

+ But in all this there is.not.a word of truth. 
Whilst there is life and circulation there is 


\change of the material of the frame, (and 


there is a sign of this if a broken bone unites, 
or.a wound heals.) Ascribe the eel 
to the rapidity of change, to the velocity o 

circulation, or to the more or less energy ©: 

action ; but with the antiquity of the materi- 
al it can have nothing todo. |The roundness 
and fullness of flesh, the smoothness, trans. 
parency, and color of the cheek, mips 
youth, as characteristic of the time of hfe, 
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and shall man alone have no indication of 
his condition in the outward form and char- 
acter ? 

The distinctions in the b6dy, apparent in 
the stages of life, have a deeper source 
the accidental effects of the deterioration of 
the material of the frame. The same chan- 
ges which are wrought on the structure of 
the body in youth, and in the spring of life, 
are going on in the last term of life; but 
the fabric is rebuilt on a different plan. The 
law of the formation is still inherent in the 
life which has hurried the material of the 
body through a succession of changes; and 
each stage, from the embryo to the foetus, 
the foetus to the child, from that to adoles- 
cence, to maturity, and to the condition of old 
age, has its outward form, as indicative of 
internal qualities, but not of the perfection 
or imperfection of the gross material. We 
might as well consider the difference in the 
term of life of the annual or biennial plant, 
as compared with the oak, or the ephemeris 
fly as compared with the bird that hawks at 
it, to be in the qualities of the matter which 
forms them, as that the outward characters 
of the different stages of human life arose 
from the perfection or imperfection of the 
material of the body. Not only has every 
creature its appointed term of life, but we 
have shown that parts of the. human body do 
not, in this respect, bear a relation to the 
whole : organs are changed and disappear ; 
others, in the mean time, at their regulate 
period, shoot to perfection, and again decay 
before the failure of the body. What can 
more distinctly show that it is the principle of 
life that directs all ; and that on it the lawis 
imprinted which orders our formation, and 
all the revolutions we undergo.. The.material 
of the body, solid and fluid, is moved by this 
influence, and varies every day, part by part 
dying every hour, and renewed, until the se 
ries of its changes on the gross material ol 
the body is accomplished in an entire and fi 
nal separation. 

The grand phenomena of nature make 
powerful impression on our imagination, and 
we acknowledge them to be under the guid- 
ance of Providence ; but it is more pleas- 
ing, more agreeable to our self-importance, 
it gives us more confidence in that Provi- 
dence, to discover that the minutest ch 
in nature are equally His care, and that * all 
things do homage.” 

Although it be true that every thing in 
nature, being philosophically contemplated, 
will lead to the same cenclusions, yet the 
occurrences around us steal so imperceptibly 
on our observation, all the objects of nature, 
or at least vegetable and animal productions, 
grow up by so slow a process by our’ side, 
that we do not consider them at all im the 
same way as we should do if they started 
suddenly upon our vision. 

It is this familiarity with the. qualities of 
a living body, and a habit of seeing without 
reflection, which has made it necessary te 
carry the reader through so longa course 
of observation and reasoning to excite atten- 
tion to the admirable structure of his own 
frame, and its adaptation to the earth we in- 
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> -our being and the material world, that we] 
earn to comprehend that unity of design in 
the creation in which we form so great a 


This exaltation of our nature is not like 
the influence of pride or common ambition. 
We may use the words of Socrates to his 
scholar, who saw in the contemplation of na- 
ture only a proof of his own insignificance, 
and concluded “ that the gods had no need oi 
him,” which drew this answer fromthe sage : 
“The greater the munificence they have 
shown in the care of thee, so much the 
mere honor and service thou owest them !” 





PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE—continued from p. 757. 
sion. Relying upon these pledges, and not doubting 
that the acknowledged justice of our claims, the pro- 
mised exertions of the King and his Cabinet, and, 
above all, that sacred regard for the national faith 
and honor for which the French character has been 
so distinguished, would secure an early execution of 
the treaty in all its parts, I did not deem it necessary 
to call the attention of Congress to the subject at the 
last session. 

I regret to say, that the pledges made through the 

inister of France have not been redeemed. The 
new Chambers met on the 31st July last, and al. 
though the subject of fulfilling treaties was alluded to 
in the speech from the throne, no attempt was made 
by the King or his Cabinet to procure an appropria- 
tion to carry it int execution. The reasons given 
for this omission, although they might be considered 
sufficient in an ordinary case, ane not consistent with 
the expectations founded upon the assurances given 
here, forthere is no constitutional obstacle to enter- 
ing into legislative business at the first meeting of the 
Chambers. This point, however, might have been 
overlooked, had not the Chambers, instead of being 
called to meet at so early a day, that the result of their 
deliberations might be communicated to me, before 
the meeting of Congress, been prorogued to the 29th 
of the present month—a period so late that their de- 
cision can scarcely be made known to the present 
Congress, prior to their dissolution, To avoid this 
delay, our Minister in Paris, in virtue of the assuran. 
ce given by the French Minister in the United States, 
strongly urged the convocation of the Chambers at 
an earlier day, but without success. It is proper 
to remark, however, that this refusal has been ac. 
companied with the most positive assurances, on the 
part of the Executive Government of France, of their 
intention to press the appropriation at the ensuing 
session of the Chambers. 

The executive branch of this government has, as 
matters stand, exhausted all the authority upon the 
subject with which it is invested, and which it had 
any reason to believe could be beneficially em. 
ployed. 

The idea of acquiescing in the refusal to execute 
the treaty will not, Iam confident, be for a moment 
entertained by any branch of this government; and 
further — is equally out of the question. 

If it shall be the pleasure of Congress to await the 
further action of the French Chambers, no further 
consideration of the subject will, at this season, pro. 
bably be required at your hands, But if, from the 
original delay in asking for an appropriation, from the 
refusal of the Chambers to grant it when asked, from 
the omission to bring the subject before the Chambers 
at their last session, from the fact that, including that 
Session, there have been five different occasions when 
the appropriation might have been made, and from 
the delay in convoking the Chambers until some 
weeks after the meeting of Congress, it was wel] 
known that a communication of :he whole subject to 
Congress at the last session was prevented by assu-. 
rances that it should be disposed of before its presenit 
meeting, you should feel yourselves constrained to 
doubt whether it be the intention of the French Go. 

vernment in all its branches to carry the treaty into 
effect, and think that such measures as the occasion 
may be deemed to call for, should be now adopted, 
the important question arises what those measures 


_Ourinstitutions are essentially pacific. Peace and 
friendly intercourse with all nations are as much the 
desire of our government as they are the interest of 
the People. But these objects are not to be perma- 
nently secured, by surrendering the rights of our citi. 
zens, Or permitting solemn treaties for their indemni. 








ly to affect the 

rests of France, the passage of laws relating to 
her trade+with the United States. Her products, 
manufactures, and tonnage, may.be subjected to 
heavy duties in our ports, or all commercial inter- 
course with her may be suspended. But there are 
powerful, and, to my mind, conclusive objections to 
this mode of proceeding. We cannot embarrass or 
cut off the trade of France, without, at the same 
time, in some degree, embarrassing or cutting 
off our own trade. The injury of such a warfare 
must fall, though unequally, upon our eitizens, and 
could not but impair the means of the Government, 
and weaken that united sentiment in support of the 
rights and honor of the nation which must now per- 
vade every bosom. 

Nor is it impossible that such a course of legisla- 
tion would introduce once more into our national 
councils, those disturbing questions in relation to the 
tariff of duties which have been so recently put to 
rest. Besides, by every measure adopted by the Go- 
vernment of the United States with the view of in- 
juring France, the clear perception of right, which 
will induce our own people, and the rulers and peo- 
ple of all other nations, even of France herself, to 
pronounce our quarel just, will be obscured, and the 
support rendered to us in a final resort to more deci- 
sive measures, will be more limited and equivocal. 
There is put one point inthe controversy, and upon 
that the whole civilized world must pronounce France 
to be inthe wrong. We insist that she shall pay us 
a sum of money which she has acknowledged to be 
due; and of the justice of this demand there can be 
but one opinion among mankind. True policy seems 
to dictate, that the question at issue should be kept 
thus disencumbered,: and that not the slightest pre- 
tence should be given to France to persist in her re- 
fusal to make payment, by any act on our part affect. 
ing the interest of her people. The question should 
be left as it is now, in such an attitude that when 
France fulfils her treaty stipulations, all controversy 
will be at an end. 

It is my conviction that the United States ought to 
insist_on a prompt execution of the treaty, and in 
case it be refused, or longer delayed, take redress 
into their own hands. After the delay on the part of 
France of a quarter of a century in acknowledging 
these claims by treaty, it is not to be tolerated that 
another quarter of a century is to be wasted in nego- 
ciating about the payment. The laws of nations pro- 
vide a remedy for such occasions. It is a well set- 
tled principle of the international code, that where 
one nation owes another a liquidated debt, whieh it 
refuses or neglects to pay, the aggrieved party may 
seize on the property belonging to the other, its cit- 
izens or subjects, sufficient to pay the debt, without 
giving just cause of war. This remedy has been re. 
peatedly resorted to, and recently by France herself, 
towards Portugal, under circumstances less unques- 
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tionable. 

The time at which resort should be had to this, or any 
other mode of redress, is a point t) be decided by Congress. 
If an appropriation shall not be made by the French cham- 
bers at their next session, it may justly be concluded that 
the Government of France has finally determined to disre- 

rd its own solemn undertaking, and refuse to pay an ac- 
nowledged debt. In that event, every day’s delay on our 
part will bea stain- upon our national honor, as well as a 
denial of justice to our injured citizens. Prompt measures, 
when the refusal of France shall be complete, will not only 
be most honorable and just, but will have the best effect 
upon our national character. } 

Since France, in violation of the pledges given through 
her minister here, has delayed her final action so long that 
her decision will not probably be known in time to be 
communicated to this Congress, I es ape that a law be 

ed authorising reprisals upon French property, in case 
ante hs shall not e made for the payment of the debt 
at the approaching session of the French Chambers. Such 
a measure onght not to be considered by France as a me- 
nace. Her pride and power are too well known to expect 
any thing from her fears, and preclude the necessity of a 
declaration that nothing partaking of the character of inti- 
midation is intended by us. She ought to look upon it as 
the evidence only of an inflexible determination on the part 
of the United States to insist on their rights. That Govern- 
ment, by doing only what it has itself acknowledged to be 
just, will be able to s the United States the necessity of 


French citizens from that seizure and sequestration which 
American citizens so long endured without retaliation or 
redress. If she should continue to réfuse that act of ac- 
knowledged justice, and in violation of the law of notions, 
make reprisals on our part the occasion of hostilities against 
the United States, she would but add violence to injustice, 
and could not fail to expose herself to the just censure of ci- 
viliged nations, and the retributive judgments of Heaven. 
Collision with France is the more to be regretted, on ac- 
‘ount of the position she occupies in Europe in relation to 





liberal institutions. But, in maintaining our national rights 
and honor, all Governments alike to-us. If, by a colli- 
sion with Fi i re she is clearly in the 
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Con, ma decide, whether, after what taken place, 
it will still await the further action of the French 
bers, or now adopt. such provisional: measures as it 
deen necessary and best adapted to protect the rights and 
maintain the honor of the country. Whatever that decision 
may be, it will be faithfully pw hi by the Executive, as 
far as he is authorized so to do. : 

According to the estimate of the Treasury Department, 
the revenue accruing, from all sources, during the t 
year, willamount to twenty millions six hundred vo yon 
ty-four thousand seven hundred and seventeen dollars, 
which withthe balance remaining in the Treasury on the 
first of January last, of eleven millions seven hundred and 
two puns pr ee sangeet | Kaeng a Gotten.) pose rene an 

regate of thirty-two millions three hun: twenty- 
eae thousand i hundred twenty-three dollars. ‘The to- 
tal expenditure during the year for all objects, including the 
public debt, is estimated at twenty-five millions five hun- 
dred and ninety-one thousand three hundred and ninety 
dollars, which will leave a balance in the Treasury on the 
first of January, 1835, of six millions seven hundred and 
thirty-six thousand two hundred and thirty-two dollars. In 
this balance, however, will be included about one million 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars of what was here- 
tofore reported by the Department as not effective. 

Of former appropriations it is estimated there will 
remain unexpended at the close of the year, eight 
millions two thousand nine hundred and twenty-five 
dollars, and that ef this sum there will not be requir- 
ed more than five millions one hundred and forty-one 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-four dollars, to ac- 
complish the objects of all the current appropria- 
tions; Thus it appears that after satisfying all those 
appropriations, and after discharging the.last item of 
our public debt, -which will be done on the first of 
January next, there will remain unexpended in the 
Treasury an effective balance of about four hundred 
and forty thousand dollars. That suclr should be 
the aspect of our finances is highly flattering to the 
industry and enterprize of our population, and auspi- 
cious of the wealth and prosperity which await the 
future cultivation of their growing resources. It is 
not deemed prudent, however, to recommend any 
change for the present in our impost rates, the effect 
of the gradual reduction now in progress in many of 
them, not being sufficiently tested to guide us in de- 
termining the precise amount of revenue which they 
will produce. 

Free from public debt, at peace with all the world, 
and with no complicated interests to consult’ in our 
intercourse with foreign powers, the present may be 
hailed as that epoch in our history the most favora- 
ble for the settlement of thése principles in our do- 
mestic policy, which shall be best calculated to give 
stability to our Republic, and secure the blessings of 
freedom to our citizens. Among these principles, 
from our past experisnce, it cannot be doubted, that 
simplicity in the character of the Federal. Govern. 
ment, and a rigid economy in its administration, 
should be regarded as fundamental and sacred. All 
must be sensible that the existence of the public 
debt, by rendering taxation, -necossary for its extin. 
guishment, has increased the difficulties which are 
inseparable from every exercise of the taxing power ; 


producing these disturbing questions which grew 
out of the dissensions relating to the tariff. If such has 
been the tendency of a debt incurred in the acquisi- 
tion and maintenance of our national rights and liber. 
ties, the obligations of which all portions of the 
Union cheerfully acknowledged, it must be obvious, 
that whatever is calculated to increase the burdens of 
Government without neeessity, must be fatal te all 
our hopes of preserving its true character. While 
we are felicitating ourselves, therefore, upon the ex. 
tinguishment of the national debt, and the prosperous 
state of our finances, let us not be tempted to depart 
from those sound maxims of public policy, which en- 
join a just adaptation of the revenue to the expendi- 
tures thit are consistent with a rigid economy, and 
an entire abstinenee from all topics of legislation that 
are not clearly within the constitutional powers of 
the Government, and. suggested by the wants ef the 
country- Properly regaided, under such a policy, 
every diminution of tha public burdens arising from 
taxation, gives to individual enterprise increased 
power, and furnishes to all the members of our hap- 
py Confederacy, new motives for patriotic affection 
and support. But above all, its most important ef. 
fect will be found in its influence upon the character 
of the Government, by confining its action to those 
objects which will be sure to-secure to it the attach. 
ment asd supportof our fellow citizens. i 

Circumstances make it my duty to call the atten. 
tion of Congress to the Bank of the United States.. 
Created for the convenience of the Government, that 
institution has become the scourge of the People. 





Its interference to postpone the payment of a portidn 





for that rest, as well as every other, will 


and that it was, in this respect, a remote agent in. 
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ofthe matonel det, that... mighs retain the public 
money appropriated that purpose, to strengthen 
it in-a;politieal contest—the extraordinary exten- 
sion ‘and contraction of its accommodations to the 
community—its corrupt and partisan loans—its ex- 
clusion of the public directors from a knowledge 
of its. most important proceedings—the unlimited 
authority conferred on the President to expend its 
funds in hiring writers, and procuring the execution 
of printing, and the nse made. of that authority— 
the retention of the pension mouey and books, after 
the selection of new agents—the groundless claim 
to heavy damages, in consequence of the protest of 
the bill drawn on the French Government, have, 
through various channels, been laid before Con. 
gress. Immediately after the close of the last ses- 
sion, the Bank, through its President, announced its 
ability and readiness to abandon the [system of un. 
paralled curtailment, and the interruption of dowes 
tic exchanges, which-it had practised upon from the 
Ist of August, 1833, to the 30th June, 1834, and 
to extend its accommodations to the community. 
The grounds assumed in this annunciation, amount. 
ed to an acknowledgment that the curtailment, in 
the extent to which it had been carried, was not 
necessary to the safety of the Bank, and had been 
persisted in merely to induce Congress to grant 
the prayer of the Bank in its memorial relative to 





the removal of the deposites, and to give it a new 
charter. They were substantially a confession that! 
all the real distresses which individuals and the} 
country had endured for the preceding six or eight) 
months, had been needlessly produced by it, with; 
the view of affecting, through the sufferings of the) 
people, the legislative action of Congress. It is a 
subject of congratulation, that Congress and the 
country had the virtue and firmness to bear the in-| 
fliction; that the energies of our people soon found! 
relief from this wanton tyranny, in vast importations 
of the precious metals from almost every part of the 
world; and that at the close of this tremendous ef 
fort to control our Government, the Bank found itselt 
powerless, and no longer able to loan out its surplus) 
means. The community had. learned to manage its) 
affairs without its assistance, and trade had already 
found new auxiliaries ; so that on the first of Octo- 
ber last, the extraordinary spectacle was presented 
of a National Bank, more than one half of whose} 
capital was either lying unproductive in its vaults, | 
or in the hands of foreign bankers. 

To the needless distress brought on the country! 
during the last session of Congress, has been add.) 
ed the open seizure of the dividends on the public 
stock, to the amount of one hundred and seventy 
thousand and forty one dollars, under pretence of 
paying damages, custs, and interest. uvon the pro-| 
tested French bill. The sum constituted a portion 
of the estimated revenues for the year 1834, upon) 
which the appropriations made by Congress were | 
based. lt would have as soon been expected that! 
our.collectors would seize on the customs, or the) 
receivers of our land offices on the monies arising 
from the sale of public lands, under pretences of| 
claims against the United States, as the Bank would) 
have retained the dividends. Indeed, if the princi-| 
ple be established that any one who chooses te set 
up-a claim against the United States, may, without 
authority of law, seize on the public property or| 
money wherever he can find it, to pay the claim, | 
there will remain no assurance that our revenue | 
will reach the Treasury, or that it will be applied af. | 
ter the appropriation to the purposes designated in| 
the law. The paymasters of our army, and the pur-| 
sers of our navy, may; under like pretences, apply | 
to theirown use monies appropriated to set in mo- 
tion the public force, and in time of war leave the 
country without defenct. This measure resorted to 
by the Bank is disorganizing and revolutionary, and 
if generally resorted to by private citizens in like 
cases, would fill the land with anarchy and violence. 

It.is a constitutional provision that ‘*no money 
shall be drawn from the Treasury but in consequence 
of appropriations made by law.” The palpable ob. 
ject of this provision is to prevent the expenditure of 
the public money, for any purpose whatsoever, which’ 
shall not have been first approved by ihe Represen. 
tatives of tle People and the States in Congress as- 
sembled. It vests the power of declaring for what 
purposes the public money shall be expended, in the 
legislative department of the government, to the ex. 
clusion of the executive and judicial, and it is not 
within the constitutional authority of either of those 
departments, to pay it away without law, or to sanc- 
tion its payment. Acoording to this plain constitution. 
al provision. the claim of the Bank can never be paid 
without.an appropriation by act of Congress. But 
the Bank hias never asked for an appropriation. li 








Houses, and approved by the President, it makes an 
appropriation for itself, and invites an appeal to the 
judiciary to sanction it. That the money had not 
technically been paid into the Treasury, does not. af- 
fect the principle intended to be established by the 
constitution. The Executive and Judiciary have as 
little right to appropriate and expend the public 
money without authority of law, before it is placed 
to the credit of the Treasurer, as to take it from the 
Treasury. In the annual report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and in his correspondence with the 
President of the Bank, and the opinion of the Attor- 
ney General accomp nying it, you will find a further 
examination of the claims of the bank, and the course 
it has pursued. 

It seems due to the safety of the public funds re- 
maining in that Bank, and to the honor of the Ameri- 
can People, that measures be taken to separate the 
Government entirely from an institution so mischie- 
vous to the public prosperity, and so regardless of 
the Constitution and laws. By transferring the pub. 
lic deposites, by appointing other Pension Agents, 
as faras ithad the* power, by ordering the discon. 
tinuance of the receipt of Bank checks in payment of 
the public dues after the first{day of January next, the 
executive has exerted all its lawful suthority to sever 
the connexion between the Government and this 
faithless corporation. 

The high-handed career of this institution impo- 
ses upon the constitutional functionaries of this Go- 
vernment, duties of the gravest and most impera- 
tive character—duties which they cannot avoid, and 
from which I trust there will be no inclination on the 
part of any of them to shrink. My own sense of 
them is most clear, as is also my readiness to dis- 
charge those which may rightfully fall on me. To 
continue any business relations with the Bank of the 
United States that may be avoided without a viola- 
tion of the national faith, after that institution has 
set at open defiance the conceded right of the Go- 
vernment to examine its affairs, after it has done all 
in its power to deride the public authority in other 
respects, and to bring it into disrepute at home and 
abroad ; after it has attempted to defeat the clearly 
expressed will of the people by turning against them 
the immense power intrusted to its hands, and by 
involving a country otherwise peaceful, flourishing, 
and happy, in dissentions, embarrassment, and dis- 
tress—would make the nation itself a party to the 
degradation so seduousty prepared for its public 
agents—and do much to destruy the confidence of 
mankind in popular governments, and to bring into 
contempt their authority and efficiency. In guard- 
ing against an evil of such magnitude, considera- 
tions of temporary convenience should be thrown 
out of the question, and weshould he influenced by 
such motives only as look to the honor and preserva- 
tion of the republican system. Deeply and solemnly 
impressed with the justice of these views, I feel it 
to be my duty to recommend to you, that a law be 
passed authorizing the sale of the public stock ; that 
the provision of the charter requiring the receipt of 
notes of the Bank in payment of public dues, shall, 
in accordance with the power reserved to Congress 
in the 14th Section of the charter, be suspended un- 
tilthe Bank pays to the Treasury-the dividends 
withheld ; and that all laws connecting the Govern- 
men: or its officers with the Bank, directly ur indi- 
rectly, be repealed ; and that the institution be left 
hereafter to its own resources and means. 

Events have satisfied my mind, and I think the 
minds of the American People, that the mischiefs 
and dangers which flow from a National Bank far 
overbalance all its advantages. The bold effort the 
present Bank has made to control the Government, 
the distresses it has wantenly produced, the violenee 
of which it has been the occasion in one of our cities 
famed for its observance of law and order, are but 
premonitions of the fate which awaits the American 
people, ‘should they be deluded into a perpetuation 
of this institution, or the establishment of another 
like it. It is fervently hoped, that, thus admonished, 
those who have heretofore favored the establishment 
ofa substitute for the present bank, will be induced 
to abandon it, as it is evidently better te incur any 
inconvenience that may be reasonably expected, than 
to concentrate the whole monied power of the Re- 
public in any form whatsoever, or under any restric- 
tions, 

Happily it is already illustrated that the agency of 
such an institution is not necessary to the fiscal 
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d obtain payment without an act of Congress... In: | all shese. dati ive, while the Bank of the Uni. 
ese: of awaiting ae te ett ary passed by bt eda was thee yp in the field as an 


open enemy: andit is not possible to conceive that 
they will find greater difficulties in their 
— that enemy ry — to exist. enleaiine 
e attention o gress is i ; 
the regulation of the deposits in the Pad 
5 bet Although the power now exercised by the 
ecutive Department in this behalf, is only suck 
as was uniformly exerted through every Admitis: 
tration from the origin of the Government up to. 
Papaneeeen ve the pecan pas yet,itie one 
is suspectible o ation by law, and, therefore. 
ought so tobe tanta: The power of Congress 
to direct in what places the Treasurer shall the 
moneys n the Treasury, and to impose i 
upon the Executive authority in relation to their 
custody and removal, is unlimited, and its exercise 
will rather be courted than discouraged by those 
public officers and agents on whom rests the respon- 
sibility for their safety. It is desirable that as little 
power as possible should be left to the President or 
Secretary of the Treasury over those institutions— , 
which, being thus freed from Executive influence, 
and without a common head to direct their opera- 
tions, would have neither the temptation nor the 
ability to interfere in the political conflicts of the 
country. Not deriving their charters from the na- 
tional authorities, they would never have those in- 
ducements to meddle in general elections, which 
have led the Bank of the United States te agitate 
and convulse the country for upwards of two years. 
The progress of our gold coinage is creditable to 
the officers of the mint, and promises in a short pe- 
riod to furnishthe country with a sound and porta- 
ble currency, which will much diminish the inconve- 
nience to travellers of the want of a general vy a 
currency, should the State banks be incapable of 
nishing it. Those institutions have already shown 
themselves competent to purchase and furnish do- 
mes:ic exchange for the convenience of trade, at rea- 
sonable rates, and not a doubt is entertained that, in 
a short period, all the wants of the country in bank 
accommodations and exchange will be supplied as 
promptly and cheaply as they have heretofore been 
by the Bank of the United States. If the several 
States shall be induced gradually to reform their 
banking systems, and prohibit the issues of all small 
notes, we shall, ina few years, have a currency as 
sound, and as little liable to fluctuations, as any other 
commercial country. 


the -accompanying documents from 

bureaux of that Department, will exhibit the si 
tion of the various objects committed to its pete: 
tration. ' 

No event has occurred since your last session ren. 
dering necessary the movements of the army, with 
the exception of the expedition of the regiment of 
dragoons into the territory of the wandering and pre- 
datory tribes inhabiting the western frontier, and liy- 
ing adjacent to the Mexican boundary. These tribes 
have been heretufore known to us principally by their 
attacks upon our own citizens and vu Indi- 
ans entitled to the protection of the United States. 
It became necessary for the peace of the frontiors to 
check these habitual inroads, and I am happy to in- 
forra you that the object has. been effected without 
the commission of any act of hostility. Col. * 
and the troops under his command, have acted 
equal firmness, and ana ment has been made 
with those Indians, which it is will e their 


assure their 
|| permanent pacific relations with the United 


and the other tribes of Indians upon that border. It 
is to be regretted that the prevalence of sickness in 
that quarter has deprived the country of a number of 
valuable lives, and particularly that General Leaven- 
worth, an officer well known and esteemed for his 
gallant services in the late war, and for his subse- 
quent good conduct, has fallen a victim to his zeal 
and exertions in the discharge of his duty. 

The army is in a high state of discipline. Ite mo- 
ral condition, so far as that is known here, ig good, 
and the various branches of the. public 


carefully attended to. It is amply sufficient, phd 
its present organization, ped pny the necessary 
ey for the sea. and for the defences e at 
e internal frontier, and also for preserving the.ele. 
ments of military know and for keeping pace 
with those improvements which modern nc 
is continually making. Ana these objects 
me.to embrace ali the legitimate purposes 
a permanent military force should be 











operations of the Government. The State Banks are 
found fully adequate to the performance of all servi- 
ces which were tequired of the Bank of the United 





States, quite as promptly, and with the same Cheap. 





attempts to defeat the provision of the conatitution, 
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our co . The lessons of history h us it 
re gy ef the tendency which on ee 
This can be best met and averted p rtony paution 
onthe patt of the public itself, and of those ¥ 

present them in Congress: | See page 76: 


The report of the Secretary of War, together » ; 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

Tue Inevvence or Monat Causes upon Opinion, 
Sosence, avd Lirerature: sy G. C, Verruance, 
L..L. D. Amherst College. New York: H.. Lud. 
wig--This is a discourse delivered by Mr. Ver- 
planck before the Literary Societies of Amherst Col- 
lege, ‘and at their request in August last. It treats 
{ high matters, in a high and worthy strain ; and if 
ite counsels be as advisedly acted on as they are 
eloquently enforced, they cannot fail to produce pub- 
lic benefit, while conferring individual happiness and 
renown. 

The sudy of Truth is the great lesson inculcated 
throughout these pages—and the dictum alike wise 
and true, that *‘ the Creator seems to have ordained 
a.connexion between Truth and Goodness, so that as 
Truth is the natural teacher of Goodness, Goodness 
again is the surest guide to Truth,” is enforced by 
the analogy of nature and the harmony of the uni- 
verse, as well as by the adaptation of the moral na- 
ture of man to his physical condition. 

To Truth, sought in the spirit of humility—sought 
as Newton sought it, not for victory, but with an 
enduring and patient spirit, desiring to arrive at that 
knowledge, which is not only Power but Virtue— 
how fine a tribute is paid in the following extract : 

The implicit devotion to truth is not only a positive 
virtue in itself, but it includes orimplies many others. 
It implies, of course, if not an entire exemption from 
the malignant, envious, and selfish vices, at least the 
power of perceiving them in our own breasts, and of 
bringing them into subjection to reasonand conscience 
whenever they impede the right exercise of the judg- 
ment. It implies also the possession and practice of 

distinct and positive virtues. That patience 

Tabor and endurance of disappointment, suc! as, 
in the active concerns of life, preserve the even bal- 
ance of the faculties, fit them to all the duties of so- 
ciety, and bear the possessor steadily over the tos- 

billows of adversity, are also the great secret of | 
scientific acquirement and discovery. It was in thie 
alone that the meek-spirited Newton felt and confes. 
sed his superiority to common men. It was this un. 
pretending virtue that gave energy and success to his 
utirivalled mat':ematical sagacity, and that combined 
the gigantic powers of his reason and invention with 
eiketions and unrivalled minuteness of observation 
and experiment. This virtue may be sometimes the 
offspring of an enthusiastic love of knowledge ; but 
itis then'most perfect and most beautiful when it 

wa up, side by side, and from the same root, with 
fa twin virtue of Humility. The impatience of long- 
oad attention, the avidity for plausible hypothe- 
sis, the disregard for facts that militate against favor- 
ite theories, are all of them the natural fruits of proud 
self-confidence. It is this inflated vanity that so of. 
ten indices the moral or political reasoner to rear his 
theory upon so slight a foundation of reality, and 
when it is once reared, to repose so complacently 
upon his fancied laurels, or to rouse himself from his 
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ring dreams, only to heap scorn and obloquy |} 


ktiowe thatthe fabric of his belief is firm 
for its tests on the deep and low foundation of an 
humble, and therefore a true estimation-of himself.— 
Founded as it 1s on the rock of humility, built up by 
patient industry, the breath of popular favor or cen- 
suré passes by it unheeded, and the tempest of per- 
secution beats on it in vain. 

We miust ask attention to afother extract, which 
treats, almost too leniently, and. yet with much 
skill, the dangerous dogma which would divest 
haman belief of all moral’ character and responsibi- 
lity, by teaching that it is wholly involuntary : 

There is a dogma taught in some schools of meta. 
physics, that belief is wholly involuntary ; and that as 
opinions must depend entirely upon the reasons pre- 
sented to the mind’s consideration, they can have no 
moral character, good or evil. If this doctrine be 
true, it would seem to follow, that belief and opinion 
must be just as independent of all moral influences 
in their origin and formation, as they-are in their is- 
sue andcharacter. This is a dogma that has passed 
from the books and schools of: philosophy to the fo- 
rum andthe senate, furnished argument for the grave 
review and the popular harangue, and has served 
as the foundation of reasoiing and declamation, 
sometimes in the cause of sceptical indifference, and 
sometimes, better employed, in the service of tolera- 
tion and equal laws. It contains a remarkable mix. 
ture of truth anderror, and the limits of:each are 
jindicated and well defined by the purposes to which 
the doctrine has been applied, and by the conse- 
quences deduced fromit. As applied to enforce a 
liberal and just tolerance of sentiment towards differ- 
ence of faith or opinion, it points out correctly the 
jnumerous sources of innocent error, from some one 
or other of which no mind can be wholly exempt.— 
there are the errors of involuntary ignorance; there 
are those springing from ideas early inetilled by ed. 
ucation, and strengthened by youthful associations— 
unfounded, unexamined, it may probably be —unsus- 
jpected, but yet inwrought deeply into our dearest 
sympathies and best affections; there are errors from 
erroneous information, and facts believed on authori- 
ty respectable in itself, or venerable in our eyes from 
jgratitude or love, from custom or prejudice; errors, 
again, arising from the peculiar personal character 
lof the individual, his turn of thought, his capacity for 
reasoning, his desires, appetites, habits, his very 
physical constitution, and circumstances in life.— 
hus it may often happen that the mixture andas. 
sociation of the best sentiments and the most essen- 
tial truths with baser materials, are often as real and 
as excusable causes of error as perfectly involuntary 
ignorance. Inyoluntary ignorance, moreover, in a 
ing sv limited as individual man, whilst the collec. 
tive knowledge and the pressing duties of his species 
are so vast, is by no means confined to the least in. 
formed portions of society. It may be found where 
it is least expected, and oftenin company with large 
Jacquisitions in other respects. As, then, correct de- 
ductions can be drawn only from the facts and argu. 
ments actually comprehended by the mind, error may 
thus be pardonable, be innocent, be virtuous. In the 
honest language of the sternest and most uncompro- 
mising of modern controversialists,* ‘*though truth 
can be but on one side, sincerity may be on both.” 
Such is the lesson of tolerance for his fellows, that 
the contemplation uf man’s weakness and fallibili- 
ty ought to teach him. Buta closer inspection of 
our own minds and hearts will show us yet other 














apon the heads of those who oppose or who doubt. 
1 the contrary, it is the deep felt sense, the familiar 
nd intimate conviction, that man is but darkly and 

erfectly wise, whilst nature is great, and its Cre- 
tor iafinice, that prepare the mind for laborious 
ady aud patient inquiry—for the ready sacrifice of 
fong-cherished notions and of fancied learning—for 
the prostration and subjection of the whole man to 
truth, and to trath alone. But from this very lowli- 
ness spring® up another, and an opposite, yei not 


principles at work in the formation of opinion, al- 
weys operating upon such opinious as are -connect. 
ed with the conduct and business of life, or the regu- 
lation of the heart and the desires—often affecting 
the speculative reason, and sometimes even the 
observations and conclusions of physical philoso- 
phy. The mind has a strange capacity of deceiv- 
ing itself, as to what is, or is not,,the just inference 
from the evidence within its reach. It can wilfully turn 
away altogether from the mostimportant considera. 








itradictory virtue. tis that of manly indepen- 
dence of ju For, the truth, once found, is 
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without ‘a rival, and estimated as} 


tions, or pass them over with a slight and careless 
glance. It can fastenits whole or its chief attention 
upon some single point favorable to its own. precon- 





above all price. hat is it te such a meek but sin- 
core inquirer, that the fashion of the world is against 
him—that grave authority frowns upon him—that 
old familiar friends denounce his motives, his jadg- 
ment, or his character! He has sought fora better 
eet jan they or theirs can bestow, and he has gain- 
ed it.” He has labored to learn that which would 
wake hit wiser and better, and others happier.— 
it knowledge has seized upon his intellect and his 
ons as with e giant’s grasp. It has entered into 












ceived notions, to the party it has espoused, to its 
accidental loves, or hates, or caprices. It can de- 
ceive itself by resting. implicitly upon, some sin- 
gle strong and easily comprehended argument, on the 
one side ; whilst it impatiently, turns. away from the 
far stronger opposing demonstration that results 
from a numerous and complicated, but united author- 
ity of facts and reasons. It can view things, not as 
they appear in the clear, colourless ray of reason, 
but as they show discoloured by interest, prejudice,or 
ridicule, according as the fashion of the world throws 












‘his soul as a beam of living light. There is no place 
left there for the creeping things of darkness, for fear, 
for vel for vanity, for false shame, He 
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pon them the many changing’ colors of its ever- 
mar mer hy ftcan acquiesce in the first plausible 
conclusions that may coincide with the interests or 
the fancies of the individual, and resolve to think nu 
further. It can obstinately shrink back from the 
painful task of nnsettling early opinions, and plucking 
up’ maxims and doctrines that have been implante 
early, and have entwined their roots with ‘every 
fibre. The prejudiced individual may (to borrow the 
Baconian imagery)-obstinately refuse to look ‘forth 
into.the broad day light, and perversely form. his 
jadgment of all'things from those dim shadows that 
flit-across the darkened cavern ‘of his intellect, 
where hé has erécted the shrine of ' the idol of ‘his 
secret worship, upon whose altars semetimes truth 
and sometimes virtue is the the sacrifice. Facts 
may be assumed upon anthority, without investiga- 
tion, because we wish them to be true, and would 
rather take them as such, than undergo the labor ot 
examination, with the hazard of enduring the morti- 
fication of finding them refuted. Nay more, experi- 
ence has a thousand times shown, what otherwise 
would geem incredible, that when the strongest and 
clearest evidence has been forced upon the mind, its 
power can be completely deadened and resisted by 
mere habit,or pure mental indolence. Above all;words 
mere words, may be taken without ever weighing 
their real meaning, or considering whether they have 
any meaning at ull, and pass so current for realities, 
that thus a_rhan may go through life inthe loud and 
fervent profession of doctrines or facts, withont the 
slightest suspicion that he is utterly ignorant of 
what those facts or doctrines may be—without realiz- 
ing them in any actual application to nature or life, 
aad, it may be, in the daily contradictien of his per- 
sonal conduct to the words constantly upon hie 
tongue. Thus it is, in another view of the question, 
that error may be very fat from guiltless; that the 
moral faculties have much to do in the formation of 
opinion and the discovery of truth. Frora all this it 
follows, that the true philosophy of the laws of be- 
lief, on the one hand, bids us beware of too hasty and 
confident a reliance on our own judgment, and, still 
more, of rash scorn for the minds, or hatred for the 
persons, of those who range themselves under oppos- 
ing banners to our own on the great questions which 
divide society ; whilst, on the other side, it teaches 
us no less imperatively that we are morally accoun- 
table for the right operations of our intellect, and the 
proper use of the means of ascertaining truth, placed 
within our reach. . 
We had marked further passages from this finely. 
wrought address, but are compelled to exclude 
them to-day, though we would draw attention to the 
brief and original view taken of the influence which, 
in this couutry particularly, moral causes should ex- 


ert upon the genius and works of pure literature. 


A Genera History or Quaprureps, embellished 
with three hundred and forty-four engravings, from 
the original of 7’. Bewith, by A. Anderson. 1 vol.— 
New York: J. Boorn & Son.—This purports to be 
the second American from the eighth London edi- 
tion, and is a very attractive book for young persons, 
by the cuts, which are quite good, and the biogra- 
phies of the animals—among which the dog figures, 
ashe should, pre-eminently. There are a’ few. ad- 
ditions of American animals, such as the Mammoth, 
the Grisly Bear, &c., with authentic notices of 
each. 

Tae American Forest, on Uncie Puiuir’s Con. 
VERSATJONS WITH THE CHILDREN ABOUT THE TREES OF 
America; Harrer &-Brotuers, New York: form- 
ing vol. XXII. of the Boys and Girl's: Library of 
Useful and Entertaining Knowledge.—Uncle.Philip 
has unquestionably the gift—rare as it is yvaluable— 
of so imparting instruction as to make the pursuit of 
knowledge a pleasure rather than a task. 

Uncle Philip has another characteristic for which 
we greatly commend him, that of making his books, 
wherever the subject will admit of it, conduce to in- 
ispite in American children and youth a désire to be 
well informed in all that relates to America. 

Such is the little volame now before us, which 
treats about the trees of America—and in the shape 
of beguiling cenversation and amusing anecdote, im- 
|parts knowledge at once useful and ornamental. 

There isnot,one of the books from Uncle Philip's 
pen that might not be introduced, with gréat profit to 
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1 are fs, as’ regular school books. The style is 
pure and. plain, the information accurate, and the 
spirit always devout. We could not wish any thing 
better to masters or scholars, than that these boeks 
should be familiar in their hands. 


- Tas: New Eneranp Magazine, No. XLII; ror 
Decemser.—This is a good number of this popular 
Magazine ; and it contains besides its usual variety, 
one or two papers, to which we shall take pleasure in 
calling. the attention of our readers hereafter. 


Porutar Essays on THE Laws or Acoustics: by 
Joseph Togno, M. D. Philadelphia.—This is a small 
pamphlet, which treats of the anatomy and physio. 
logy ofthe ear, and recommends itself to persons 
afflicted with deafness, by adducing seventy-seven 
cases of the removal of that infirmity, by a mode of 
treatment based on the principles advanced in the 


treatise. . q 


REPUBLICATION OF THE LonDON, Epinpurcu, For- 
EIGN AND WEsTMINSTER QuaRTERLY Reviews.—This 
is indeed a cheap medieum of coming at the writ- 
ings of the best living critics and essayists of Eng- 
land. The works here embodied in one publication, 
embrace nearly the whole field of politics and liter- 
ature. We conclude to-day’s review with the fol- 
lowing extracts from the number before us: they 
are taken from-an article in relation to the Jacobites, 
based upon the recently published Memoirs of the 
Rebellion of 1745; by Robert Chambers.” 


The species of canine fidelity which actuated ma- 
ny of the adherents of Charles Edward, has been 
admired by romance-writers ; it has indeed a claim 
to be among the first of savage virtues,—of those 
virtues, which are not founded upon any kind of 
reasoning, but are parts of the constitution of the 
human animal. In other words, when human be- 
ings are totally uncivilized, the presance of such a 
feeling, like the instinct of a dog, serves as some. 
thing on the operation of which a fellow ‘being can 
calculate, or in which he can reposetrust. The re 
flections of these people on the hardships to which 
Charles was personally subjected as the natural con- 
sequence of his attempt, are among the most char- 
acteristic and innocent operations of this feeling.— 
In their eyes he wasnot only suffering injustice, he 
was not merely deprived of that piece of property to 
which he hada right;—an infractiou an inexplica- 
ble infraction of the laws of nature had been com. 
mitted, and they were as much astonished at the 
slight of hand transacted before them, as the Hindoo 
when he sees snow, or Galileo when he found ‘na- 
ture indulging in a vacunm, after having disallowed 
it for four and-thirty feet. ‘They saw the man fil- 
thy and in rags, reclining on a bleak hill, who ought 
te have been glittering in diamonds and reposing on 
the people, as their ballads frequently expressed, 
and as their novelists have repeated :— 

‘ There did our young Prince lie down, 

Whose home should have been a Palace.’ 
It is to the same prinsiple, tinged perhaps with e 
feeling of a somewhat nobler order, that is owing 
the fact, honorable to the constancy of the poor to 
their creed, thata reward for Charles’s head, suffi- 
gem to have enriched a district, was never competed 
or. 

But the adherence to divine right was not the on- 
ly circumstance calculated upon in this insurrection : 
a dazzling perspective of Dukedoms and Marquisates, 
made the motives of many of the adherents resem- 
ble those of their leaders. In Fngland there exis. 
ted a party of Jacobites; some of whom considered 
themselves of that creed by hereditary right, while 
others connected with the original body of patriots’ 
who harrassed Walpole, finding themselves disap- 
pointed of office by Pulteney and Pelham, looked to 
the returnof the banished family, as among other 
chances, one very likely to turn out in their faver.— 
Their chance, however, depended on the Pretender’s 
coming, over with a tolerable force; but he came 
alone, and therefore they were prudently silent.* 





* Tt is generally understood that the Stuart pa 
pers, at present in the hands of the Britsh govern. 
ment, throw a strange light: on the motives of the 
representatives of many noble houses at this periods} 
Tt is disgraceful to the persons to whom they are 
committed, that these papers are not published ; but 
perhaps’ “would exhibitin too true colors the acts 





ley took from me when I lent him my houge at Ab. 


One part of it was cut off from the laws; and the 
whole country when placed in juxtaposition with 
England felt itself poor. The poverty of Scotland at} 
that period has generally been accounted for the 
removal of the Court. Te.a City of lackies} 
the removal of a court is the abstraction of the. dai. 
ly bread of the community ; but to a:country of ag- 
riculturists and manufacturers, itis a good riddance. 
The poverty of Scotland arose not from the removal 
of one great court, but from the existence of many 
petty ones,—especially in that part which has: been 
noticed as beyond the pale of laws. The consequence 
of the existence of heritable jurisdictions, was that 
each man, instead of gaining his livelihood as he 
thought best by his own industry, got his living from 
hisjchief, and gave his obedience in retnrn. Inde- 
pendently of the moral influence of this stete of so. 
ciety, the chiefs: were left to the exercise of con. 
siderable terror over their slaves. 
* - « * * - * + 

It would appear from the collection that some 
of Sumberland’s officers were not more accomplished 
in kicking thanin pillaging. A lady provides an auc- 
tion roll looking document, which she unceremoni- 
ously entitles ‘ Copy of a list of what General Haw- 


erdeen.’ The list is very distinct and particular in 
the enumeration, and design ‘One set. colored table 
china, viz ten dishes, a soup dish, and four dozen and 
ten plates. The General seemsto have had an eye 
after both the useful and the ornamental. ‘The 
list proceeds to enumerate ‘ Many dusting cloths, 
for he left none. An embroidered fire-screen. A 
repeating clock with the stand for it, which stood by 
the bed in which he lay. All the books. Three 
flutes, and music books. Twe canes with ivory 
heads. Two maps. A large marble mortar and 
pestle. A very big copper fish-kettle with a fish 
drainer in it. Several larding pins, and a dozen of 
iron skewers.’ The lady so pillaged, writes an ac- 
count of the circumstances to her sister. It appears 
from the terms used that she was an Englishwoman, 


«« That you my dear Mrs. Bowdler, Miss Harriott, 
and my brother, have been all very much astonished 
at not having tor so long a time heard from me, 
(especially as I have had several kind letters from 
you all,) { verily believe ; but what is worse, the 
reading of this will give you and all my friends) 
great concern, and surprize you very much, when I 
shall tell you that the day before the Duke of Cum. 
berland came here, which was the 22d of February, 
Colonel Watson, one of General Hawley’s aid-de-. 
camps, my neighbor Mr. Thomson, and Provost 
Robinson, came to me and said that the College, 
which was designed for the Duke, was not found 
convenient, and that my house and Mr. Thomson’s, 
was what they must have. It was no difficulty 
for Mr. Thomson to find a place to go to, because all 
his and his wife’s relations live here, but that was not 
my case; however, those gentlemen told me that 
when I had found a place to put myself in, all the 
difficulty was over, for as to every thing that was 
in the house, greater care would be taken of it than 
of any other: for I might and ought to depend 9n it, 
that as I lent my house for their convenience, they 
would not let me be a sufferer in any respect; that as 
to my china and linen I must lock it up, and put my 
kitchen furniture in the cellar, that it might not be 
in their way, and lock them, only leaving them a 
place for their coals, and two maids in the house to 
do any thing for them, and make myself quite easy, 
for they would not stay above two or three days here. 
* * * -The very next morning after they came, 
before I was out of my bed, General Hawley sent 
two messengers, to commaid me to send him every 
key I had, and so I did, still thinking that when 
he had satisfied his curiosity, he would send them to 
me again ; but about six o’clock in the afternoon, he 
sent one of his aide camps to me, (whose name is 
Wolf),’ [The editor states thet he has ascertained 
this person to have been distinct from the officer that 
was afterwards the celebrated General Wolfe,] 
‘who after telling me rudely enough, that he had a 
great deal of trouble to find me out, said, that_he was 
come to let me know, that by the Duke and General 
Hawley’s orders, [ was to be deprived of every thing’ 
I had but the clothes on my back. Do not wonder 
that I thought this an uncommon hard sentence, for 
Iam very sure that I never either said or did any 
thing that could offend any of them, or any of the 
inhabitants of the place. The gentleman told me, 
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ltaken.from me, so I thought I mane iota iis 
message; but General Hawley, w vt 








and my ehild, 
my provisions, with what I could make: plainly. 
pear belonged entirely to me or other people. lewas 
said he seemed quite amazed at it, and said he would 


take care that I should not be robbed; an 
|the said gentleman came to me again, and si 


Duke had ordered that. my things not 


g 


house, took care to prevent that, for he packed 
every bit of China I had, which Lam sure 

be bought for two hundred pounds, all, my 

and table linen, every book, my repeating ¢ 
which stood by the bed in which he lay every aight, 
my worked screen, every rag of Mr. Gordon's 


jclothes, the very hat, breeches, night-gown, shoes, 


and what shirts there was of the child’s, twelve tea. 
spoons, strainer, and tongs, the jappanned board 
which the chocolate and coffee-cups stood, and put 
them on board a ship in the night time, directed. to 
himself at Holyrved house at Edinburgh.” 

The unfortunate writer after making a further 
doleful enumeration continues— 

‘«T have sent to my landlord to desire him to take 
his house off my hands, for it is left in such a way 
that it is impossible for me to go into it again, nor 
am I any longer in a condition to'keep it Iam put- 
ting away Bob’s master and Appy.” 

This is the same General Hawley who rendered 
himself celebrated for the eccentric terms of his 
will, which, after observing, aptly enough it. would 
appear, ‘* As I began the world with nothing, and as 
all I have is of my own acquiring, I can dispose of it 
as I please,” terminated with these words—* In wit- 
ness whereot, I have hereunto set my hand and seal, 
having writ it all with my own hand, and si each 
page ; and this I did, because I hate all priests of all 
professions, and I have the worst opinion ef all. mem- 
bers of the law.” 

As a converse to this, see what Lord George Mur. 
ray, Charles’s Commander in Chief, says of his 
army— 

‘* As to plundering, our men were not entirely 
free of it; bat there was much less of this. than 
could have been expected, and few. regular armies 
but are as guilty. To be sure there was some noted 
thieves amongst the Highlanders, (those called. our 
Huzzars’were not better ;) what army is without 


jthem? But all possible care was. taken to restrain 


them. How often have I gone into houses. on our 
marches, to drive the men out of them, and drubbed * 
them heartily. I was even reproved for correcting . 
them. It was told me that all the Highlanders were 
gentlemen, and never to be beat; but I was well ac- 
quainted with their tempers. Fear was as neosenaty 
as love, to restrain the bad and keep them in order. 

A considerable portion of this collection consists 
of accounts of the barbarities after Culloden. There 
is no doubt that these were dreadful. The govern. 
ment side has been silent on the subject ; bat aber 
making allowance for the exaggeration of party, 
there cannot be much doubt that the numerous nar- 
ratives given from different sources in this collec. 
tion, are in the leading particulars too surely true. 
They are wearisomely disgusting, and there. is 
scarcely a passage within a hundred pages which it 
is not revolting to read. Perhaps it might interest 
the members of the Church of England, to find the 
Episcopal party the subjects of proscription, and the 
Presbyterians zealously following Scripture in visit. 
ing the sins of the fathers upon the children until the 
third and fourth generation. There are 


jgrounds for ascertaining the feelings of the indivi 


ual whose ambition caused so much ruin, and in the 
absence of proof it would be unfair to decide ; .buta 
member of his own party, Dr. King, inhis anecdotes, 
seems to lean against him when he says—*‘*! never 
heard him express any noble or benevolent senti- 
ment, the certain indications of a great soul and good 
heart; or discover any sorrow or compassion for the 
misfortune of so many worthy men who had 
in his cause.” ; 
After these bloody details. a string of accounts.of 
the “‘Prince’s Wanderings and Escapes” will.only 
interest the writers of romances. Such instances as 
the following, are specimens of princely i | 
which it may do no harm to those who may be. 
danger of being deprived of the occupation of govern. 


a great deal of tobacco: and, as in his 
from place to place, the pipes behoved to break, and 





that. indeed the General had been very strict in his 
inquiries about me, but he could not find any thin 
to lay tomy charge, The next day, there was a pe- 





of hereditary aristocracy, 


tition read to the Duke, setting forth the cruelty 
this sentence, and desiring that at least I might hay 









turn into short cutties, he used to take quills, 
putting one into another, ‘and all,’ said Donald, *it 
the end of the cuttie, this served to make it . 
h, and the tobacco to smoke ”. Dom 
that he never knew inallihia! i 


ter at finding out a shift than the Prince was, 









he happened to be at a pinch; and that the Prince 
would sometimes sing them a song to keep up their 





PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE—continued from p. 761. 

From the duties which devolve on the Engineer 

and upon the Topographical Engineers, 

a different organization seems to be demanded by the 

public interest, and I recommend the subject to your 
consideration. 

No important a has, during this season, ta- 
ken place in the condition of the Indians. Arrange 
ments are in progress for the removal of the Creeks, 
and will be soon for the removal of the Seminoles.— 
T regret that the Cherokees east of the Mississippi 
have not yet determined, asa community; to remove. 
How long the personal causes which have hereto. 
fore retarded that ultimately inevitable measure, will 
continue to operate, I am unable to conjecture. Itis 
certain, however, that delay will bring with it accu- 
mulated evils, which will render their condition more 
and more unpleasant. The experience of every year 
adds to the conviction, that emigration, and that alone, 
can preserve from destruction the remnant of the 
tribes yet living among us. The facility with which 
the necessaries of life are procured, and the treaty 
stipulations providing aid for the emigrant Indians in 
their agrivultural pursuits, and in the important con. 
cern of education, and their removal from those cau- 
ses which have heretofore depressed all and destroy- 
ed many of the tribes, cannot fail to stimulate their 
exertious and reward their industry. 

The two laws passed at the last session of Con. 
gress on the subject of the Indian affairs, have been 
carried into effect, and detailed ineiructions for their 
administration have been given. It will be seen by 
the estimates for the present session, that a great 
reduction will take place in the expenditures of the 
department in consequence of these laws. And 
there is reason to believe that their operation will be 
salutary, and thatthe-colonization of the Indians on 
the western frontier, together with a judicious sys- 
tem of administration, will still further rednce the 
expenses of this branch of the public service, and at 
the same time promote its usefulness and efficiency. 

Circumstances have been developed, showing the 
existence of extensive frauds under the various laws 
granting pensions and gratuities for Revolutionary 
services. It is impossible to estimate the amount 
which may have been thus fraudulently obtained from 
the national treasury. I am satisfied, however, it has 
been such as to justify a re-examination of the sys- 
tem, and the adoption of the necessary cliecks in 
ite administration. All will agree, that the services 
and sufferings of the remnant of our Revolutionary 
band, should be fully compensated. But while this 
is done, every preper precaution should be taken to 
prevent the admission of fabricated and fraudulent 
claims. In the present mode of proceeding, the at. 
testations and certificates of judicial officers of the 
various States, form a considerable portion of the 
checks which:are interposed against the commission 
of frauds. These, however, have been, and may 
be, fabricated, and in such a way as to elude detec. 
tion at the examining offices. And independently of 
this practical difficulty, it is ascertained that these 
documents are often loosely granted; sometimes, 
even bank certificates have been issued ; sometimes 
prepared papers have been signed without inquiry ; 
and, in one instance at least, the seal of the court 
has been within reach of a person most interested in 
ite improper application. 

It is obvious that, under such circumstances, no 
severity of administration can check the abuse: of 
the law ; and information has, from time, been com. 
municated te the Pension Office, questioning or de- 
nying the right of persons placed upon the pension 
list.to the bounty of the country. Such cautions are 
always attended to and examined. But a far more 
general investigation is called for; and I therefore 
recommend, in conformity with the suggestion of the 
Secretary of War, that an actual inspection should 
be made in each State, into the circumstances and 
claims of every person now drawing a pension. The 
honest veteran has nothing to fear from such a scru- 
ox while the fraudulent claimant will be detected, 

the public treasury 1elieved to an amount, I have 
reason to believe, far greater than has heretofore 
been suspected. The details of such a plan could be 
so regulated as to interpose the necessary checks, 
without eny burtheasome operation upon the pension. 
ers. ‘The object should be two.fold— 

1. To look into the original justice of the claims, 
80 far as thie can be done under a proper system of 
weguletions, by an examination of the claimants 
themselves, and by inquiring, in the vicinity of their 
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2. To ascertain, -in all vases. whether the ori- 
nal claimant is living, and this by actual peersenal 
inspection. 

This measure will, if adopted, be productive, I 
think, of the desired results, and I therefore recom. 
mend it to your consideration, with the further sug- 
gestion, that all payments should be suspended till 
the necessary reports are received. 

It will be seen by a tabular statement annexed to 

the documents transmitted to Congress, that the ap- 
propriations for objects connected with the War De. 
partmeat, made at the last session, for the service of 
the year 1834, excluding the permanent appropria- 
tions for the payment of military gratuities under the 
act of Juue 8, 1832, the appropriation of two bandred 
thousand dollars for arming and equipping the mili- 
tia, and the appropriation of ten thousand dollars for 
the civilization of the Indians, which are not annual- 
ly renewed, amounted tothe sum of nine millions 
three thousand two hnndred and sixty-one dollars, 
and that the estimates of appropriations necessary 
for the same branches of service for the year 1835, 
amount to the sum of five millions seven. hundred 
and seventy-eight thousand nine hundred and sixty- 
four dollars, making a difference in the appropria- 
tions of the current year over the estimates of appro- 
priation for the next, of three millions two hundred 
and twenty-four thousand two hundred and ninety- 
seven dollars. 
The principal causes which have operated at this 
time to produce this great difference, are shown in 
the reports and documents, and in the detailed esti- 
mates. Some of these causes are accidental and 
temporary, whilefothers are permanent, and aided by 
a just course of administration, may contine to ope- 
tate beneficially upon the publie expenditurés. 

A just economy, expending where the public ser- 
vice requires, and withholding where it does not, is 
among the indispensable duties of the Government. 

I refer yon to the accompanyiug report of the Se- 
cretary of the Navy, and to the documents with it, 
for a full view of the operations of that important 
branch of our service, during the present year. It 
will be seen that the wisdom and liberality with 
which Congress have provided for the gradual in. 
crease of our navy material, have been seconded by 
a corresponding zeal and fidelity on the part of those 
to whom has been confided the execution of the laws 
on the subject, and that but a short period would be 
now required to put in commission a force large 
enough for any exigency into which the country may 
be thrown. 

When we reflect upon our position in relation to 
other nations, it must be apparent, that in the 
event of conflicts with them, we must look chiefly to 
our Navy forthe protection of our national rights.— 
The wide seas which separate us from other govern- 
ments, must of necessity be the theatre on which an 
y will aim to assail us, and unless we are pre- 








‘tesidence, into their histury, and into the opinion |jlances, it is obvious that without a progressive in- 


entertained of their revolutionary services. 


pared to meet him on this element, we cannot be said 
to possess the power requisite to repel or prevent 
aggressions. We cannot, therefore, watch with too 
much attention this arm of our defence,or cherish 
with too much care any means by which it can possess 
the necessary efficiency and extension. To this end 
our policy has been hithertofore wisely directed to 
the constant employment of.a foree snfficient to 
guard our commerce,and to the rapid accumulation of 
the materials, which are necessary to repair vur ves- 
sels, and constrect with ease such new ones as may 
be required in a state of war. 

In accordance with this policy, I recommend to 
your consideration the erection ot the additional Dry 
Dock déscribed by the Secretary of the Navy, and 
also the construction of the Steam Batteries to which 
he has referred, for the purpose of testing their ef.- 
ficacy as auxiliaries to the system of defence now in 
use. 

The report of the Postmas.er General, herewith 
exhibits the conditien and prospects of that De- 
partment, at the commencement of the present year, 
beyond its available means, of three hundred and fif- 
teen thousand five hundred and ninety-nine dollars 
and ninety-eight cents, which on the first of July 
last, had been reduced to two hundred and sixty. 
eight thousand ninety-two dollars and seventy-four 
cents. It appears also, that the revenues for the com. 
ing year, will exceed the expenditures about two 
hundred and seventy thousand dollars, which, with 
the excess of revenue which will result from the 
operations of the current half year, may be expect. 
ed, independent of any increase in the gross amount 
of postages, to supply the entire. deficit before the 
end of 1835. But as this calculation is based on the 
gross amount of postages which had accrued within 
the period embraced by the times of striking the ba. 








erease in the amount of postages, the existing re. 








trenchments must be persevered in through the yea" 
1836, that the Department may accumulate a surplus 
fund sufficient to placc it in a condition of perfect 
ease, 7 : 

It will be observed that the revenues of the Post 
Office Department though they have increased, and 
their amount is above that of any former year, have 
yet fallen short of the estimates more a hun- 
dred thousand dollars. This is attributed in a great 
degree to the increase of the free letters growing 
out of the extension and abuse of the frankiug pri- 
vilege. There has been a gradual increase in the 
number of executive offices to which it has been 
granted ; and by an act passed in March, 1833, it 
it was extended to members of Oongress through- 
out the whole year. It is believed that a revision 
of the laws relative to the franking privilege, with 
some enactments to enforce more rigidly the restric- 
tions under which it.is granted, would operate bene- 
ficially to the country, by enabling the Department 
at an earlier period to restore the mail facilities that 
have been withdrawn, and to extend them more 
widely as the growing-settlements of the country 
may require. c 

To a measure so important to the Government, 
and so just to our constituents, who ask no exclusive 
privileges for themselves, and are not willing to con. 
cede them to others, I earnestly recommend the _ se- 
rious attention of Congress. , 

The importance-of the Post Office Department, 
and the magnitude to which it has grown, both in 
its revenues and its operations, seem to demand its 
re-organization by law. The whole of its receipts 
and disbursements have hitherto been left entirely 
to Executive control, and individual discretion.— 
The principle is as sound in relation to this as to any 
other Department of the. Government, that as little 
discretion should be confided to the Executive offi- 
cer who controlls it, as is compatible with its effici- 
ency. It ia therefore earnestly recommended that 
it-be organized with an Auditor and Treasurer of its 
own, appointed by the- President and Senate, who 
shall be branches of the Treasury Department. 

Your attention is again respectfully invited to the 
defect. which existsin the Judicial System of the Uni- 
ted States. Nothing canbe more desirable than the 
uniform operations of the Federal Judiciary through- 
out the several States, all of which, standing on the 
same footing as members of the Union, have equal 
rights to the advantages and benefits resulting from 
its laws. The object is not attained by the judicial 
acts now in forcc, because they leave one fourth of 
the States without Circuit Courts. 

It is nudoubtedly the duty of Congress to place all 
the States on the game footing in this respect, either 
by the creation of an additional number of associate 
judges, or by an enlargememt of the circuits assigned 
to those already appointed, so as to include the new 
States. Whatever may be the difficulty in a proper 
organization of the judicial system, so as to secure 
its efficiency and uniformity in all parts of the Union, 
and at the same time to avoid such an -increase of 
judges as would incumber the supreme appellate tri- 
bunal, it should not be allowed to weigh against the 
great injustice which the present operation of the 
system produces. 

I trust that I_ may be also pardoned for renewiug 
the recommendation I have so often submitted to 
your attention, in regard to the mode of electing the 
President and the Vice President of the United 
States. - All the reflection I have been. able te be- 
stow upon the subject, increases my conviction that 
the best interests of the country will be promoted by 
the adoption of some plan which will secure, in all 
contingencies, that important right of sovereignty to 
the direct control of the People. Could this be at. 
tained, and the terms of those officers be limited toa 
single period of either four or six years, I think our 
liberties would possess an additional safeguard. - 

At your last session I called the attention of Con. 
gress to the destruction of the public building occu- 
pied by the Treasury Department. As the’public in- 
terest requires that another building should be-erect- 
ted, with as little delay as possible, it is hoped ‘that 
the means will be seasonably provided, and that they 
will be ample enough to authorize such an enlarge- 
ment and improvement in the plan of the building as 
will more effectually accommodate the public of- 
ficers, and secure the public documents deposited in 
it from the casualties of fire. — 

I have not been able to satisfy myself that the bill 
eutitled ‘* an Act to improve the navigation of the 
Wabash river,” which was sent to me at the close of 
your last session, ought to pass, and I. have there- 
fore withheld from it my approval, and now return it 





to the Senate, the body in which it ori ed. 
There can be no question ith the - 
a irs, more important or more difficult to 
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rightful authority and action of the Federal Govern-rupted—a spirit of contention would be engendered— 


herent embarrassments have been others resulting 
the course of our legislation ing it. 
Ihave heretofore communicated freely with Congress 

on this subject, and in adverting to it again, I cannot refrain 
ing my inc conviction of its extreme im- 

portance, as well in to its ing upon the main- 

tenance of the Constitution and the t 

of the public revenue, as on account of its disturbing effect 

upon the harmony of the Union. 


We are in no danger from violations of the Consti- 
tution by which encroachments are made upon the 
personal rights of the citizens. The sentence of 
condemnation long since pronounced by the Ameri- 
can People upon acts of that character,| will, I doubt 
not, continue to prove as salutary in its effects as it is 
irreversible in i,s nature. But against the danger of 
unconstitutional acts, which, instead of menacing the 
vengeance of offended authority, proffer local advan 
tages, and bring in their train to the patronage of the 
Government, we are, I fear, not so safe. To suppose 
that because our Government has been instituted for 
the benefit of the People, it must therefore have the 
power to do whatever may seem to conduce to the 
publi¢ good, is an error, into which honest minds are 
too apt tofall.. In yielding themselves to this tallacy, 
they overlook the great considerations on which the 
Federal Constitution was founded. They forget that 
in consequence of the conceded diversities in the in- 
terests and condition of the different States, it was 
foreseen, at the period of its adoption, that although a 
particular measure of the Gevernment might be bene- 
ficial and proper in one State, it might be the reverse 
in another—that it was for this reason the States 
would not consent to- make a grant to the Federal 
Government of the general and usual powers of Go- 
vernment, but of such only as were specifically enn- 
merated,and the probable effects of which they could, 
as they thought, safely anticipate; and they forgot 
also the paramount obligation upon all to abide by the 
compact,then so solemnly, and, it was hoped, so firm. 
ly established. In addition to the dangers to the con- 
stitution springing from the sources I have stated, 
there has been one which was perhaps greater than 
all. TI allude to the materials which this subject has 
afforded for sinister appeals to selfish feelings, and the 
opinion heretefore so extensively entertained of its 
adaptation to the purposes of personal ambition, 
With such stimulants it is not surprising that the acts 
and pretensions of the Federal Government in this 
behalf should sometimes have been carried to an 
alarming extent. The questions which have arisen 
upon this subject have related— 

Ist. To the power of making internal improvements with- 
in the limits of a State, with the right of territorial jurisdic- 
tion, sufficient at least for their preservation and use ; 

2d. To the right of appropriating money in aid of such 
works when carried on by a State, or by a company in vir- 
tue of be authority, surrendering the claim of jurisdic- 
tion . 

3d. Tothe propriety of appropriations for improvements 
of a particular class, viz. for light-houses, beacons, buoys, 
public piers, and for the removal of sand bars, sawyers, and 
other temporary and partial impediments in our navigable 
rivers harbors. 

The claims of power for the General Government 
upon each of these points certainly present matter of 
the deepest interest. The first is however of much the 
greatest importance, inasmuch as, in addition to the 
dangers of unequal and improvident expenditures of 
public moneys, common to all, thereis superadded to 
that the conflicting jurisdictions of the respective 
governments.- Federal jurisdiction, at least to the ex- 
tent I have stated, has been justly regarded by its 
advocates as necessarily appurtenant to the power in 
question, if that exists by the constitution. That 
the most injurious conflicts would unavoidably arise 
between the respective jurisdictions of the state and 
federal governments, in the absence of a constitution. 
al provision marking out their respective boundaries 
cannot be doubted. The local advantages to be ob- 
tained would induce the state to overloek in the be- 
ginning the dangers ‘and difficulties to which they 
might ultimately be exposed. The powers exercised 
by the federal government would soon be regarded 
with jealousy by the state authorities, and originating 
as they must from implication or assumption, it would 
be impossible to affix to them certain and safe limits. 
Opportunities and temptations to the assumption of 
power incompatible with state sovereignty would be 


} x0. Collisions, and consequent irri. 
tations would spring up,—that harmony which should 
ever.exist between the general government and each 
member of the confedercy, would be frequently inter- 






























ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 








and the dangers of division greatly multiplied. 
Yet we all know that notwithstanding these grave 
objections, this dangerous doctrine was at one time 


"P*|/ apparently proceeding to its final establishment with 


fearful rapidity. The desire to embark the federal 
government in works of internal improvement, pre- 


nt|/vailed'in the highest degree, during the first session 


of the first congress that I had the honor to meet in 
my present situation. When the bill authorising a 
subscription on the part of the United States for stock 
in the Maysville and Lexington Turnpike Companies, 
passed the two Houses, there had been reported, by 
the committees of Internal Improvement, bills con. 
taining appropriations for -such objects, exclusive of 
those for the Cumberland road, and for harbors and 
light houses, to the amount of about one.hundred and 
six millions of dollars. In this amount was included 
authority to the Secretary of the Treasury to sub- 
scribe for the stock of different companies to a gréat 
extent, and the residue was principally for the direct 
construction of roads by this government. In addi- 
tion to these projects, which had been presented to the 
two Houses, under the sanction and recommendation 
of their respective’ committees on Internal Improve- 
ment, there were then still pending before the com- 
mittees, and in memorials to Congress, presented, but 
not referred, different projects for works of a similar 
character, the expense of which cannot be estimated 
with certainty, buf must have exceeded one hundred 
miilions of dollars. 

Regarding the bill authorising a subscription to the 
stock ot the Maysville and Lexington Turnpike Com- 
pany, as the entering wedge of a system which, 
however weak at first might soon became strong e- 
nough to rive the bands of the Union asunder, and 
believing that if its passage was acquiesced in by the 
Executive and the People, there would no longer be 
any limitation upon the authority of the General Gov- 
ernment in respect to the appropriation of money for 
such objects, 1 deemed it an imperative duty to with- 
hold from it the Executive approval. Although, from 
the obviously local character of that work, 1 might 
well have contented myself with a refusal to approve 
the bill upon that ground, yet, sensible of the vital 
importance of the subject, and anxious that my views 
and opinions in regard to the whole matter, should be 
fully understood by Congress, and my constituents, I 
felt it my duty to go further. 1 therefore embraced 
that early occasion to apprise. Congress, that, in my 
opinion, the Constitution did not confer upon it the 
power to authorise the construction of ordinary roads 
and canals within the limits of a State, and to say, 
respectfully, that no bill admitting such a power could 
receive my official sanction. I did so in the confident 
expectation that the speedy settlement of the public 
mind upon the whole subject would be greatly tacili- 
tated by the difference between the two Houses and 
myself, and that the harmonious action of the several 
departments of the Federal Government in regard to 
it, would be ultimately secured. 

So far as it regards this branch of the subject, my 
best hopes have been realized. Nearly four years 
have elapsed, and several sessions of Congress have 
intervened, and no attempt, within my ‘recollection, 
has been made to induce Congress to exercise this 
power. The applications for the construction of 
roads and canals, which were formerly multiplied 
upon your files, are no longer presented; and we 
have good reason to infer that the current of public 
jsentiment has become so decided against the preten- 
sion as effectually to discourage its re-assertion. So 
thinkiug, I derive the greatest satisfaction from the 
conviction, that thus much at least has been secured 
upon this important and embarrassing subject, 

From attempts to appropriate the national funds to 
objects which are confessedly of a local character, 
we cannot, I trus:, have any thing further to appre- 
hend. My views in regard to the expediency of 
making appropriations for works which are claimed 
to be of a national character, and prosecuted under 
State authority, assuming that Congress have the 
right to do so, were stated in my annual message to 
Congress in 1830, and also in that containing my. ob- 
jections to the Maysville Road Bill. 

So thoroughly convinced am I, that no such appro- 
priations ought to be made by Congress, until a suita- 
ble constitutional provision is made upon the subject, 
and so essential do I regard the point to the highest 
interests of the country, that ) could not consider my- 
self as discharging my duty to my constituents in 
giving the Executive sanction to any bill containing 
such an appropriation. 
States desire that the public Treasury shall be re. 
sorted to for -the means to prosecute such works, 
they will concur in an amendment of the Constitution, 
prescribing a rule by which the national character of 
the works is to be tested, and by which the greatest 


If the people of the United od 


practical equality of benefits may be secured to each 
member of the confederacy. The effects.of such a 
regulation would be most salutary in un- 
profitable expenditure, in securing our legislate 
from the pernicious consequences of a scramble. for 
the favors of Government, and in repressing the spirit 
of discontent which must inevitably arise from an-un. 
aol distribution of treasures which belong alike 
to all. 


There is another class of appropriations for what 
may be called, without impropriety, internal improve- 
ments, which have always been regarded as standing 
upon different grounds from those tu which [ have re- 
ferred. I allude to such as have for their objec 
the imprevement of our harbors, the re of 
partial and temporary obstructions in our navigable 
rivers, for the facility and security of our foreign 
commerce. The grounds upon which I sonar 
appropriations of this character from others have 
already been stated to Congress. I willnow only add 
that at the first session of Congress under the new 
Constitution, it was provided by law, that all expenses 
which should accrue from and after the 15th day of 
August, 1789, in the necessary support aud mainten- 
ance and repairs of all light houses, beacons, buoys, 
and public piers, erected, placed, or sunk before the 
passage of the act, within any bay, inlet, harbor, or 
port of the United States, for rendering the naviga- 
tion thereof easy and safe, should be defrayed out of 
the Treasury of tne United States; and further, that 
it should be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry to provide by contracts, with the approbation of the 
President, for rebuilding when necessary and keep- 
ing in good repair the light houses, beacons, 8, 
and public piers, in the several States, and for - 
nishing them with supplies. Appropriations for 
similar objects have been continued from that time 
to the present without interruption or dispute. 
As a natural consequence of the increase and ex- 
tension of our foreign commerce, ports of entry and 
delivery have been multiplied and established, not 
only upon our seaboard, but in the interior of the 
country, upon our lakes and navigable rivers. The 
convenience and safety of this commerce have led 
to the gradual extension of these expenditures; to 
the erection of lighthouses, the placing, planting, and 
sinking of buoys, beacons, and piers, and to the re. 
moval of partial and temporary obstructions in our 
navigable rivers, and in che harbors-upon our great 
lakes, as well as on the seaboard. Although I hayc 
expressed to Congress my apprehension that these 
expenditures have sometimes been extravagant and 
disproportionate to the advantages to be derived from 
them, I have not felt it to be my duty to refuse my as- 
sent to bills containing them, and have contented my- 
self to follow in this respect in the footsteps of all my 
predecessors. Sensible, however, from experience 
and observation, of the great abuses to which the un- 
restricted exercise of this authority by Congress was 
exposed, I have prescribed a limitation for the go- 
vernment of my own conduct, by which expenditures 
of this character are confined to places below the 
ports of entry and delivery established by law. I am 
very sensible that this restriction is not as satisfacto- 
ry as-could be desired, and that much embarrassment 
may be caused.to the Executive Department in its 
execution, by appropriations for remote and not well 
understood objects. But as neither my own reflec- 
tions, nor the lights which I may properly derive 
from other sources, have supplied me with a better, I 
shall continue to apply my best exertions to a faithful 
application of the rule upon which it is founded. I 
sincerely regret that I could not give my assent to the 
bill entitled «« An act to improve the navigation of the 
Wabash river,” but I could not have done so without 
receding from the ground which I have, upon the full. 
est consideration, taken upon this subject, and of 
which Congress has been heretofore apprized, and 
without throwing the subject again open to abuse, 
which no govud citizen, entertaining my opinions, 
could desire. 
I rely upon the intelligence and candor of my fellow-cit, 
ome m whose leew indulgence I have — so large- 
rtici @ correct jation ves in 
inter m, as I have deka on Ga wah Une edupiiiee 
ich to a course of legislation which, without in the 
slightest degree calling in question the motives of others, I 
consider as ioning improper and unconstitutional ex- 
penditures of public treasure. 
I am not hostile to internal improvements, ond wish te 
them extended to every part of the country. Butlam 
not commenced 








ly persuaded, if in proper manner, 
UE ne panger oaks prreveretanl om mtn oa 
ity generall to be rightful, that a successful pros- 
ae will meet with resistance where it might 
meet w 
receive on will cals & pas the of 
our > it 
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» “FOREIGN VARIETIES. . 
‘Metternich’s System of —The Auge- 
ergh Gazette contains the follow reflections, 
by the 25th Anniversary of Prince Met. 


ter ‘elevation to the high office of Prime Minis- 
terof Austria : 

‘© The Prince assumed 'the direction of the foreign 
relations of the vast Austrian empire a few days af. 
ter the battle of Wagram, when the political opin- 
ons of Europe were in a state of total disorganiza- 
tion. On the 7th of October, three months later, the 
Prince was officially appointed to the same Depart- 
tment, for which he had shown himself singularly 
qualified. At this time the power of Napoleon was 
‘at its’ height, and he wished to form an alliance with 
thé nation which he had made so many attempts to 
weaken. Napoleon was crowned with power and 

; ‘his power extended from the Vistula to Ca- 
—from the German Ocean to the extremity of 

ia. That formidable empire secmed then dai 

“ly to become: more consolid ted, and promised ages 
of domination to him and his posterity. Europe 
beheld ‘with astonishment his rapid conquests, and 
the magic extension of his powor. A few profound 
observers, and amongst the number was Prince Met. 
oo gna etme the secret of the weakness of the 

ch. 

** Gradually, circumstances, unforseen by the 
mass of mankind, brought about the overthrow of 
waco empire. The legions which had pene. 

yd to’ the Nile, and had marched in triumph from 
the Tagus to Russia, at last succumbed under the 
load of victories. Then Sovereigns and nations uni- 
ted in the most sacred bonds of brotherhood against 
the unprecedented favorite of fortune. The battle 
of Leipsic relieved Germany from the yoke which 
had pressed so heavily upon her. Her injured sons 
avenged the thousand wrongs she had received at 
the hands of the licentious French soldiery, and the 
capital of their ‘late oppressors lay exposed to a de- 
servedly terrible retribution. 

‘The Bourbons were restored to the throne of 
their ancestors, and, in an assembly of Sovereigns 
and statesmen, the most memorable in the history of 
the world, the affairs of Europe were brought back 
to their natural state. The nations were a second 
time thrown into alarm, and a second time they re- 
stored peace to the world. The man who had been 
the cause of so much bloodshed; so much misery, 
was consigned to a barren rock of the Atlantic, 
there to end his days, the prisoner ef the nation 
which he most detested. The powers Europe were 
then left in peace to turn their attention towards 
their people. 

** Spain became a prey to civil war, in changing a 
long-cstablished system of governmeut for one which 
she did not understand, and she found herself oblig- 
ed to return to the former state of things. The at. 
tempt at innovation of to-day will have the same 
end, for the moral state of Spain will not allow of 
such ameliorations. 

“ Portugal founded an empire in the New World, 
and she herself is now the victim of revolutionary 
measures. France, after a repose of tifteen years, 
was hurried into the course which formerly proved 
so disastrous to herself and Eurdpe. The day ot 
the popular triumph was the day of her ruin; the 
illusions have vanished, and she is now fast retre. 

rading. Italy attempted to follow the example of 

ce, but happily for herself she did not succeed 
in bringing about her own destruction. 

“Turkey, distracted by foreign and domestic feuds, 
has lost many of her fairest provinces. Her hitherto 
natural enemy has now become her friend, and will 
remain such. The iuterests of Russia are now close- 
ly allied to those of the Porte. The Emperor Alex- 
ander died covered with glory, deplored by his peo- 
ple, and esteemed and regretted by Europe. Con- 
stantinie abdicated the throne in favor of his younger 
brother Nicholas, who trod the Hydra of revolution 
under his feet, and has lately succeeded in restoring 
peace to Poland. 

“In this short space of time England has had her 

» Canning, Liverpool, and Grey. Each 
successive administration has been hesitating be- 
tween the aristocracy and democracy ; but the door 
of the revolution has at last been opened. 

“In 1810 Austria found her herse!f in a most criti. 

tion. Since the taking of Paris, uati! the pre. 

sent hour, she has followed the same political system. 
Her power and influence have changed, it is true ; 
but neither reproach nor praise has been able to in- 
duce her to abandon her principles. 
The country is happy in the enjoyment of the 
} necessaries of life are cheap— 









® people love their Emperor. ‘The atts and 


state all over the empire; the credit of the Govern. 
a is good, and order and tranquility reign every- 
we 


‘¢+Austria has always shown herself the implacable 
enemy. of reckless innovations. The device on her 
standard is ‘ Undoubted Right,’ and every one will 
rally. round it in case of need. 

' This undeviating policy of 25 years is a rare po- 
litical phenomenon... History will mention it in terms 
of the highest praise, and the name of Metternich will 
éver be associated with the. persevering character of 
his system.” 


Firemen of Paris.—I[t is almost superfluous to 
state that there is in Paris, and indeed, in every 
town of France, a corps of firemen, who are denom- 
inated sapeurs.pompiers. The men composing it 
are in .genéral, carpenters. Their full dress con- 
sists of a military blue coat, withred epaulettes, 
blue trousers, gaiters, and a brass helmet, sormount. 
ed by bear shin, and ornamented with a searlet 
plume. ‘When off guard the helmet is changed for 
acocked hat. Besides being similarly trained, they are 
armed like the soldiers of the line, with the musket, 
bayonet, and briquet (a short cut-and-thrust-sword.) 
On summons to a fire the gorgeous helmet is put 
off, and replaced by a plain but serviceable brass 
casque, which guards the head against falling bricks, 
tiles or pieces of timber. The military coat is doff- 
ed, and a tight smart waistcoat with sleeves, substi.| 
tuted for it. If the fire be not of an extensive or 
very menacing character, three men only are told off; 
from those on duty, and fly to the scene of action.— 
One of them bears an axe, a second a coil of rope, 
with ‘hooks attached to it, the third a ladder. Of 
their knowledge, dexterty, activity and courage 
on afriving at the ._place where summoned, I shall 
not here stop to speak in the terms of eulogy, which 
on every occasion they merit, because the attempt 
would necessarily involve the discussion of the ques- 
tion whether or not their military habits do not con. 
duce to their efficiency. At present I shall only add 
that every theatre, spectacle, and institution in Paris 
is day-and night watched and guarded by one. or 
more firemen, the number of them being always in 
proportion to the extent of the buildtng or the haz. 
ard to which it is exposed. Besides the ordinary 
guard of firemen at every theatre in Paris, a rein- 
forcement arrives an hour before the doors are open. 
ed, which is withdrawn an hour, I believe ; after 
the termination of the performances. The well 
grounded sense of security with which the Parisian 
audiencea regard the most flaming incidents on the 
stage is hence easily accounted for, and it is indeed 
well worth the cost it occasions. It is impossible 
to pass down the Rue de Ia Paix, at five o’clock on 
any day without being struck with admiration at the 
order, yet business like demeanour of the various de- 
tachments of firemen that at that hour issue from 
their barrack in that street, and proceed to their-re- 
spective posts at the theatres. Even the houses of 
private individuals who give entertainments are pla- 
ced for the moment under the safeguard of the near. 
est body or.detachment of sapeurs pompiers. In the 
Palaces, Houses of Legislature, and indeed every 
great building belonging to the State, including 
the residences or hotels of the Ministers, firemen 
are ever present. Every man who hasbeen in Paris 
is capable of dilating on the advantages that obvious. 
ly result from the maintenance of such a conservative 
body as that of whch I speak—the sapeurs-pompiers. 
Its superiority in every thing (except perhaps the 
personal cograge and devotion of the individuals) 
jover the firemen of London requires not to those 
who have seen both to be demonstrated, The com. 
parative absence of such a calamity asa fired dwel. 
ling house or other building in Paris is due, not so 
much to the solidity of the walls of the houses, as 
to the intelligence, sagacity, training, discipline, sang 
froil, and activity of the supeurs-pompiers.—{Letier 
trom Paris in the Morning Herald.) 


Antiquities af Upper Peru.—In his very interes. 
ting viva voce communicativns to the meetiig at Ed. 
inburgh, Mr. Pentland stated, that all about the lake 
Titicaca he had discovered innumerable tombs, hun 
dreds of which he had entered and examined. The 
monuments were of a grand species of design and 
architecture, resembling Cyclopean remains and not 
unworthy of the arts of ancient Rome or Greece.— 
They therefore, betokened a high degree of civili- 
zation ; but the most extraordinary fact belonging 
to them was their invariably containing the morta] 
remains of a race of men of all ages, from the 
éarliest infancy to maturity and old age, the for 


















mortals now iahthiing iting eur globe.— 

i between 14 deg. and 19 deg. of north 
latitude, and the skulls found (of which specimens 
are both in London ‘and'Paris) are re for 
their extreme‘exent behind’ the ag we ‘foramen, 
insomuch that it could hardly be believed ‘their 
owners could move in a perpendicular position.— 
For, two-thirds of the weight of the cerebral mass 
must have. been deposited in this wonderfully elon. 
gated’ cerebellum; and:as the bones of the face 
were also much elongated, the general appearance 
must have been rather that of some of the ape family 
than of human beings. In the témbs,as in those of E. 
gypt parcels of grain were left inside the dead ; @nd it 
was another singular circumstance, thatthe maize or 
Indian corn, so left, was different from any that now 
existed in the country. ‘Mr. Pentland entered into 
details to show that the extraordinary forms thus 
brought to the light.of day from their long sojourn 


could not be attributed to pressure, or any external 


force, similar to that still’employed by many Aimeri- 
can tribes; and adducéd, in confirmaticn of this 
view, the opinions of Cuvier, of Gall; and of many 
other celebrated aturalis's and ‘anatomists.— 
On these groutids he was of opinion, that they con. 
stituted ‘the population of these elevated regions be. 
fore the arrival of the present Indian population, 
which, inits physical characters, its customs, &c., 
offered many analogies with the Asiatic races of the 
old world. . 


Sincapore.—About ten P.M. on the 26th we an- 
chored in Sincapore-roads ; and upon the following 
day I landed and took up my residence, with my 
friend Mr. Bowstead. The island of Sincapore, at 
the parton which the settlement has been formed, 
has a very picturesque appearance, when seen from 
the ships at anchor in the roads, and does not prove 
less attractive to the stranger on landing ; the gov- 
ernment hill, with its neat bungalow and flag-staff, 
forms a prominent feature in the view.; and the undu. 
lating character of the land, with the thickly timber- 
ed country in the distance, imparts a pleasing varie. 
ty. Whocanregard this settlement, so very recent. 
ly established, yet now become a place of importance 
by the enterprise of British merchants, (almost un- 
aided by any assistance from government,) without 
feeling how just the conclusion is, that commerce 
can elevate the most barren and unproductive spot 
to aplace of high importance ? Look at the magni- 
ficent private mansions, warehouses, and the extent 
of commerce, showing the present and increasing 
wealth of this rising settlement. The tuwn is erec. 
ted on the banks of a salt-water creek, more com. 
monly named the Sincapore river ; one side contains 
the warehouses, stores, offices, &c. of the: mer. 
chants, as well as the’native streets, bazaars, &c.—- 
Opposite to'it is an extensive plain, adorned by sever. 
al elegant mansions ; and beyond the Kampong Glam, 
Malay town, with the residence of the sultan of 
Johore and his followers ; from him the island was 
purchased by the British Goverument, for which he 
still receives the annual pension which had been 
stipulated at the time. Close to the creek, which 
has received the more dignified application of the 
‘* Sincapore river,” wharfs extend from and opposite 
to the warehouses of the merchants. The two most 
extensive and splendid buildings are those recently 
erected by Messrs Armstrong and Gemmil. The 
Commercial square, contains some very good build- 
ings, used as offices, shops, and residences ; the 
most conspicuous of which, for elegance, ig the build- 
ing used as offices and warehouses by the firm of 
Messrs. Rawson, Houldsworth, and Co. The river, 
at the lowest part of the settlement, always presents 
an animated scene, from the arrival and departure of 
native boats, with fruit, vegetables, and live stock, 
as well as from the number of sampans'plyiug for 
hire, or attending upon the commanders of vessels, 
who employ them, in this sultry climate, in prefer. 
ence to exposing their crews to a tropical sun ; many 
native hoats lie waiting or delivering catgoes of the 
various productions of the fertile islands in the vicin- 
ity. At night, the flickering and brilliant lights from 
the numerous boats upon the river make an animated 
appearance.—[{Bennett’s Wanderings. ] 


Structure of Feathers.—-Sir David Brewster com- 
municated to the British Association a verbal ac- 
count, which he illustrated by figures, of some 
curious results, which he. had obtained ting 
the structure of feathers. Dr. Paley and Dr, Ro- 
get had, as he mentioned, explained, generally, the 
beautitul mechanism by which nature enables the 





mation of whose erania seemed to prove that they 
were an extinct race of natives, who had inhabited 
Upper'Peru above a thousand years ago, and diff. 








‘flourish, and commerce is in @ flourishing 





tender fabrie of the vane of the feather to tesiet the 











action of the air, and to. repair itself when:divided. 
By the use of very fine microscopes of garnet.iand 





sapphire, Sir David succeeded in developing the mi- 
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nute 
consisting of an r_of slender. fibres 
“laid r, all: of which resisted the division of 


the feather or the separation of its fibrils, and which 
again closed themselves together when their sepa- 
ration had been forcibly effected. He described the 
difference between down and feather, the former be- 
ing intended either for ornament or warmth, and the 
latter for resisting the action of the air when a con- 
tinued fabric was necessary. These observations 
were made chiefly on the large feathers from the 
wing of the vulture; bat, generally speaking, the 
structure is the same in other feathers, though with 
various modifications. The curious property pre- 
served by the fibrils of hooking themselves toge- 
ther when they had been separated, was mentioned 
as a singular provision of nature, though the author 
felt some difficulty in giving a perfectly satisfactory 
explanation of the manner in which it was effected. 


Free Negro Lubor.— According to a calculation 
which is eonsidered to be correctly made, the is. 
land of Jamaica exported in 1823, with 342,382 
slaves, 1,417,758 quintals of sugar, which was a 
year of great fertility in the West Indies : and Puer- 
to Rico, with 45,000 slaves, at the highest calcula- 
tion, produced 414,663 quintals ; therefore Jamai- 
ca, with a number of slaves, nearly nine times 
greater, yielded only 3 1-2 times more sugar, which 
clearly shows that free labor in Puerto Rico con. 
tributes largely to produce even sugar. To the 
number of free laborers only can this difference be 
attributed, for it must be acknowledged that al- 
though the soil of Jamaica is not so fertile as that 
of Puerto Rico, yet the cultivation of the cane is 
better understood. In the same year, the three British 
islands of Barbadoes, St. Vincent’s, and Grenada, 
which, with the exception of Jamaica, produce 
most sugar of all the British Antilles, with the la. 
bor of 128,000 slaves, yielded 784,567 quintals of 
sugar; that is to say, that with more than three 
times the number of slaves, they produced less than 
double the quantity of sugar raised in one year in 
Puerto Rico. The same year, the whole of the 
British West India colonies, with 627,000 slaves, 
yielded only 3,005,366 quintals of Sugar; which 
proves that with 15 1-2 times more slaves, they only 
produced 7 1.2 times more sugar than Puerto Rico. In 
1821, 428,962 quintals of sugar, 20,758 quintals, 96 
Ibs. of cofiee, and 1320 quintals of cotton were pro- 
duced in the island of Guadaloupe, by the labor of 
87,998 slaves; while Puerto Rico, with about half 
the number of slaves, moderately worked, and hu- 
manely treated, produced, besides the quantity of 
sugar already stated, 25,000 quintals of coffee, 
34,163. quintals of tobaceo, and 9,166 quintals of 
cotton, together with cattle, pepper, rice, ‘and many 
minor productions. This simple enumeration of 
facts is sufficient to establish the advantages arising 
from, and the extent of, free labor. in Puerto Rico. 
—({Flinter’s Account of Puerto Rico.] 


Indian Method of Catching Fish—By means of| 
a plant the Indians have a sweeping method of catch- 
ing fish, which we for the information of pond and 
river poachers in this country may give, ‘* The 
Hairy (with which the Indians intoxicate fish) is a 
plant of the papilonacea order, bearing a smal! quan. 
tity of bluish blossoms, which poduces pods about 
two inches. long, less in the leaf thana goose quill, 
= enclosing ee small gray leaves; leaf sat in- 
chee long;éntral-stem with four spearpointed lea- 
flete du cack side: two’ inches long and one at the 
apex; root, when full grown, three inches in diame- 
ter, containing a gummy, milky juice, which isa 
powerful narcotic, and prepared by the Indians for 
fishing, by beating with sticks until reduced to a 
mass like coarse hemp; the Hiary root is then em- 
ployed to saturate a corial (canoe) full of water un- 
til itis of amilky whiteness, then conveyed to the 
selected fishing spot,and the water sprinkled with the 
infusion (a solid cubit foot of the root will poison an 
acre of water. surface ;) in about twenty minutes 
ever fish within its influence rises to the surface, 
is either taken by the hand or shot with arrows, 
deteriorated in quality nor tainted more rap. 
idly than when hooked.”-[Martin’s History of the 
British Colonies.) © 
r Squabble with a Wit.—Dr. Marmaduke 
ithe Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer, in a 
letteédated:ist:April, (an ominous day.) 1736, ob- 










mas Prendegrass has got nothing by his re- 


He AU gathielltih lcokcind « cngust 


well—* I see}! 


intent against Dean Swift’; and, ‘indeed, I héver|/aise 


Lonbon Serevapine in 1703.—In a letter from 
Mr William Bird to Mr. Secretsry Southwell, dat. 
ed June, 1703, he says, ‘‘ Lord Conway bid Mrs. 
Johnson adieu in the finest serenade.I ever heard. 
It lasted from one to three o’clock, and brought all 
the ladies in Red Lion-sqtare to their windows, and 
Mrs. Tempest took it ill that the compliment. was 
not paid at her door. 


Vanity.—In 1810, a notaire’s clerk killed himself, 
leaving a piece of paper behind him, on which he de- 
clared, that having duly calculated and considered, 
he did not think it possible for him to be so great a 
man as Napoleon—therefore he put an end fo his ex- 
istence,—[H. L. Balwer’s France.] 


UTICA AND SCHENECTADY RAILROAD COMPANY. 
Call for Second Instalment on Stock. 
HE Stockholders in the Utica and Schenactady Railroad 


ure of all previous payments made thercon. 

Stockholders residing in the city of New York, or within 
said State and south of the counties of Columbia, Greene and 
Delaware, are requested to make said payments to the Cashier 
of the Phenix Bank, at the said Bank in. the city of New 
York ; and all other Stockholders in said Company are re 
quested to. make said payments to the Treasurer of sald Com- 
pany. at the Albany City Bank or at the Commercial Bank, in 
the city of Albany ; but any Stockholder residing west of the 
counties of Albany, Schenectady or Saratoga may make such 
payments by depositing the same to the cre tit of the said Trea- 
surer inthe Ontario Branch Bank, in the city of Utica, cr in 
the Herkimer County Bank, at Little Fails, or in the Montgo 
mery County Bank. at Johnstown, provided acertificate of such 
deposite (with the name of the Stockholder by or for whom 
such deposite is made) be forwarded to said Treasurer, so as 
to be received by him on or before the 25th day of December 
next. 

Albany, November [2, 1834. By order. 

GIDEON HAWLEY, 
Treasurer of the Utica and Schenactady 
nov17d&Ctdec20 Railroad Company. 


N LONG ISLAND RAILROAD COMPANY. 

OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the undersigned 
Commissioners, appointed by an act of the Legislature of the 
State of New-York, passed Aprii 24, 1834, wiil receive sub- 
scriptions to the capital stock of the Long Island Railroad 
Company, being One Million Five Hundred Thousand Dollars, 
divided into shares of fifty dollars each, agreeably to the char- 
ter of sa:d Company, on the 15th,'16th, and 171h days of Decem 
ber next, from nine inthe: morning to three in the afternoon of 
each day, at the following places, viz.— At the Dry Dock Bank, 
No. 333 Pearl-street, in the city of New York—at the Appren- 
tices’ Library inthe city of Brooklyn, county of Kings—at the 
Court House, in and for the countyef Queens—at the Inn of 
William Griffing,in the town of River Head,county of Suffolk— 





bp we ler a to pay a or owen the pete ~~ H 
of December next, sum 0 ree ars on ea are 0! Tetofo 

Stock in the Company held by them respectively under the pe- Het‘ treky: leg oF aekin’ Be ~ 
nalty (provided by law in case of-non-payment) of the forfeit- 


L STEPHENSON, .  . 
Builderef a superior atyle of Passenger Care for Railroad 
No. 264 Elizabethstreet, near Bleecker street, * 

New-York. ' 
Ry RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well t6 éxaiin 


Cars ; a specimen of w ma Dn. part 0 
he New-York und vine Malton’ of aow inoperation. - 


J tf 


RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND BOXES, 
AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS! 





xg Also, AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels, 

tthe Jeff Cotton ral esl Mechine Facaery tan 
dty. Paterson, N. J. All orders addressed to the eatutritere 
Jat Paterson, or60 Wall enaet, aw ere will be promptly.at 





tendedto. Also, CAR INGS 
Also; Flange Tires turaed 
Js ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR.. 
NOVELTY WORKS, ‘ws 
Near Dry Dock, New-York.., 


THOMAS B. STILLMAN, Manufacturer-of _ 

Engines, Boilers, Railroad and Mill Work, Lathes, . 

crv, hich are warranted, orseety and economy, to be supe 
; for safe 

érs, which are warran y. » to b 





assurance is given that work shall be done well, and. 
sonable ia: A share of public patronage is reapectiillly 
solicited. 











SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY. 

EWIN & HEARTTYE, at the sign of the Quadrant, 
No. 53 South street, one door north ofthe Union Hotel, Balti 
more, beg leave to inform their friends andthe publie, —. 
cially-Engineers, that they continue to manufacture to r 
and keep for sale every description of lostrumentsin the above 
branches, which they can furnish at the shortest notice, and on 
fairterms. Instruments repaired {with care and promptitude. 
For proof of ithe high estimation on which their Surveying 
Instruments are held, they respectfully beg leave to. tender to 
the public perusal, the following certificates from gentlemen of 
distinguished scientific attainments. : 





atthe House of Thomas Hallock, in Smithtown, in said county 
of Suffolk. - 

Subscribers are required by the Charter of the Company to 
pay to. the Commissioners at the time of subscribing five dollars 
on each share. 


To Ewin & Heartte.—Agreeably to your request made some 
months since, 1 now offer you my opinion of the Instruments 
made at your establishment, for the Baltimoreand Ohio Rail- 
road Company. This opinion would have been given ata 











Copies ef the Charter can be had upon application at the Dry 
Deck Bank, 333 Pearl-street, New-York. 
Samuel Hicks Benjamin Strong 


earlier-period, but was intentionally delayed, in order toaf 

a longer time for the trial of the L.struments, so that I could 
speak withthe . prester confidence of their merita, ifsuch they 
ld be foun 





John Lorimer Graham Joseph Moser 

Edwin Hicks Edmund Frost 

Singleton Mitchell Nicholas Wyckoff 

William F. Blydenburgh James H. Weeks 

Joseph H. Goldsmith Valentine Hicks. 
I3nov tDec. 18 


Lr7yF TOWNSEND & DURFEE, »! Palmyra, Manu 
facturers of Railroad Rope, having removed their establish 
mentto Hudson, under the rame ot Durfee, May & Co. offer to 
supply Rope of any. required length (without splice) tor in- 
clined planes of Railroads atthe shortest notice, and deliver 
them in any ofthe principal cities inthe United States. Asto 





to 3 
It is with, much pleasure I can now state thatnotwithstanding 
the Instruments in the service procured from our northera ci- 


ties are considered good, I havea decided for those 
manufactured by you. Of the whole number man for 
the Department of Construction, to wit: five Levels, a 


five 

of the Compasses, not one has required any the 

last twelve months, except from the occasional imperfection of 

a screw, or from accidents, to which all instruments ie 

They possess a firmness and stability, and at the e 

a neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 
on the artists en in their construction. 

I can with confidence recommend them as being worthy the 

notice of Companies engaged in Internal Improvements, who 





the gay ot pepe the public arereferredto J. B. Jervis, Eng. 
M. & H.R. R. Co., ‘Albany ; or James Archibald, Engineer 
Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbon 
dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 
Hudson, Columbia county, New-York, 

January 29, 1833. 





PATENT HAMMERED SHIP, BOAT, AND 
RAILROAD SPIKES. 
3} Reilroad Spikes of every description required, made at 
the Albany Spike Factory. 
Spikes made at the above Factory are recommended to the 
public as-superior to any thing of the kind now in use. 


may require Instruments of superior bate 
JAMES P. 8T. oe 
Superintendent of Construction of the wer io 


I have examined with care several Eaginoery i 
of your Manufacture, feceeey Spirit levels - 
or’s Compasses ; and take pleasure in ¢ 

e parts 


ofthe excellence ofthe workmanship. The of 
appeared well proportioned to secure facility in use, and.accu 
ee and permanency in adjustments. } en 

hese instruments seemed to me to possess all themodern 
improvement of construction, of which so many have been 
made within these few years; and I have no doubt butthey 





Ship and Boat Spikes made full size under the head, so as 
not tu admit water. 

Orders may be addressed to Messrs. ERASTUS CORNING 
& CO., Albany, or to THOMAS TURNER, at the Factory, 
Troy, N.Y. sept.l3-ly 





NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS. 


ig SIMON FAIRMAN, ofthe village of Lansingburgh, in 
the county of Rensselaer, and state of New-York, hasinvented 
and put in operation a Machine for making Wrought Nails} 
with square points. This machine wil! make about sixty 6d 
nails, and about forty 10d nails in a minute, and in the same 

portion larger sizes, even to spikes for ships. The nail is 
emmered and comes from the machine completely heated to 
redness, that its capacity for being clenched is and sure. 
One horse power is sufficient todrive one machine, aad may 
easily be applied where bertper apes for driving machinery isin 
an Said Fairman will make, vend warrant ma- 
chines asabove,to any persons who may apply for them as soon 
asthey may be made, and on the most reasonable terms. He 














‘turn from a wit is fresh 


ew any man a gainer by being provoked at a wit,|/machinest Any person desiring 
the laugh is ways against you, and the only rf ste yer _—< to purchase, will please to call at th 
satyr, singburgh. 


desires to sellone halfof his patent right forthe use of said 
hout the United States. 





. John Hum in the vil 
—Augustl5, 1833. phrey, A29 


will give every satisfaction when used in the field. 
WILLIAM HOWARD, U. 3. Civil Engineer. 
Baltimore, May Ist, 1833. 
To Mesars Ewin and Heartte— As'you have asked mete give 
my opinion of the merits of those instruments of ° 
tacture which I have either used or examined, Icheerfu 
that asfar as my opportunities of my becoming with 
their qualities have gone, I have great reasonte think well of 
the skill Gaelones in their construction. The, 
workmansh been the subject of frequent 
self, and of the —— their performance I 
satisfactory assurance from others, whose — Sf » 
and who have had them for a considers time.in, The 
efforts you have made since your establis atin. 
telieve us of the uecessity of sending 
may wantin our line, deserve the unqualified 


our warm encouragement. wichiog youallthe 

your enterprize so well merits, ea ae 

Civil Engineerinthe service of the Baltimore and¢ 
road Company. 5 Say eet 














The frequent riots and outrages committed by the 
“Iaborers on the Baltimore and Washington Railroad 
have induced the people residing in its. vicinity to 
call a public meeting, to adopt measures to prevent a 
repetition of them. At this meeting a preamble and 
resolutions were adopted, which breathe a true Ame- 


It is time that the thousands who flee trom beggary 
@nd want at home, to this country of peace and plen- 
ty, where they enjoy privileges in common with the 
ative citizen, should be taught, the necessity of 
obedience to the laws—and respect for the life and 
property of all. They must be taught that their 
having been slaves and paupers at home does not 
give them the right to murder our citizens, and take 
possession of their property, on their arrival here ; 
that, although ours is a country which affords an asy. 
lum for the oppressed of all nations, native citizens 
are not yet prepared to yield every thing to those 
whom they have often, by their liberal charity, saved 
from suffering and even starvation. Let AMERICANS 
every-where adopt a similar course towards those 
who show a disposition to trample on their inalienable 
rights and privileges ; whilst to those who appreciate 
and respect our institutions, we would offer the en- 
joyment of every civil privilege secured by the mos; 
perfect constitution that was ever framed by man. 


Washington Railroad Outrages.—At a large and 
pies meeting of inhabitants of Anne Arundel 
Prince Georges counties adjacent to the Balti- 
mere and Washington Railroad, and held at Merrill's 
tavern on the 26th inst. Coi Geurge Cooke being 
called to the chair, and George L. Stockett, Esq. ap. 
pointed Secretary. The following preamble and re- 
evlutions were unanimously adopted : 


Whereas, a portion of Ann Arundel and Prince 
George counties, bordering on the Baltimore and 
Washington Railroad, has been the the scene of suc- 
cessive riots, dangers and bloodshed since the com- 
mencement of said work down to the present time, 
and whereas, the recent.scene of murders of the 
snost wanton, diabolical and atrocious character upon 
respectable and unoffending citizens, scarcely paral- 
lelled in the annals of our history has given ample 
cause to our fellow citizens for alarm and apprehen. 
sions for the safety of our lives ; and whereas, while 
they suffer themselves to remain exposed to the deep 
laid schemes of that population from which all these 
gtievances emanate, 

And whereas, it isknown to be confined exclusive. 

ly to that class of laborers which has been geueral- 
ly employed on the aforesaid work, and it having 
been established beyond all question, that the Irish 
laborers compose that class, and that they have furm- 
ed secret associations, to which they are bound un- 
der the most awful and solemn oaths to keep each 
other's secrets, and under which association they 
are enabled to accomplish their hellish plots without 
being in danger of discovery. And whereas, the good 
citizens of these Counties have in vain set forth 
their grievances and remonstrances to the proper 
sources for the removal of the causes. And wher- 
98, it ig the right and bounden duty of our fellow 
titizens to defend themselves and their property 
against the hand of the ruffian, we the subscrib. 
era, citizens of the aforesaid Counties, do unani- 
mously agree to adopt the following resolutions, 
viz -— 

Resolved, That we do consider aud hold the pre- 
sent class of Irish laborers embloyed on the Baltimore 
and “Washington Rajlread as a gang of ruffians and’ 
vaurderers, combined together under the most 
wolemn ties to varry into effect such hellish designs 

a their passions or prejudices may prompt them to 
sommit. 

Resolved, That, inasmuch as by their plans of 
secret association, justice and the laws are deprived 
of their dues, it behoves our fellow citizens to 
adopt such measures as will tend to their quiet and 


Resolved, That so long asthe cause of these 
evils remain among them, there is no security for 
either, and that it is indispensible that it be removed. 
Resolved, That the President and Directors of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad company, be requested 
to order their agents and contractors to discharge 
from their employ all such laborers as have been 
herein described. 

Resolved we will use all lawfnl means in 





“ gilt power to bring to justice, as many of the parti- 
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cipators in the late murders, and all suspected per- 
sons as can be arrested. 

Resolved, That we will unite in expelling from 
our counties, forcibly if we must, all such charac- 
ters as have been hesein described. 

. Resolved That the thanks of this meeting be pre- 
seated to Lt. Col. Campbell and the officers and 
troops under his command for the prompt and effi- 
cient aid afforded by them in the arrests which have 
been made with the view to the conviction of the per- 
petrators of the murders of John Watson and Wil- 
lam Messer. ; 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be pre- 
senting.to Lt. Col. Williams for his zeal and servi- 
ces in aiding the civil authorities to arrest and put 
down those rioters, a3 also to Major Horace Copron 
for the prompt and fearless manner in which he ex- 
ecuted his orders, with so small a force, and to our 
fellow citizens who so promptly volunteered their 
services on this important occasion. 

Resolved, that this meeting approve the subjoined 
letter of Col. George Cooke addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Resolved, That the proceedings. of this meeting be 
published. Geo Cooke, Chairman. 

Geo. L. Stocxert, Sec’y. 


[Here follows the signatures. ] 


Anne Arundel County, Nov. 20, 1834. 
Puiuir E. Tuomas, Esq. President of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad. 

Dear Sir—In consequence of the recent murders 
on the Washington Railroad, the inhabitants of the 
county adjacent to the Railroad have been kept ina 
continual state of alarm, no efficient measures have 
been adopted by the company to find out and arrest 
the murderers, and also from the fact that a number 
of our citizens have been threatened by the laborers 
on said road, I have been requested to state for 
your information that the residents of this section of 
the country are determined that in case the compa- 
ny do not adopt such measures as will in future 
secure them from being harrassed by these frequent 
riots on the road, that they will muster a sufficient 
force and drive every lrishman ‘off the road from 
the Patapsco to the big Patuxent, at all hazards, and 
in this determination they are promised-the co-oper- 
ation and aid of other sections of our county. 

In making this communication I assure you the 
people are actuated by no other motive than to 
put an end to these continued murders and riots, 
which, if they are permitted to go unpunished as 
heretofore, may in the end lead to those wretches 
depredating still further on the surrounding neigh- 
borhood. If the ring leaders cannot be secured and 
punished, the whole force ought te be discharged 
and a new set employed. 

The work had better he delayed a short time than 
tobe the scene of such frequent and disgraceful out- 
rages. With respect your obedient servant. 

Gero. Cooke, Chairman. 


More Aggressions.—The driver of the Mail stage 
from Washington, states, that the stable attached to 
Merill’s tavern at Waterloo, on the Washington road, 
about 13 miles from Baltimore, was burnt down last 
night about 12 o’clock. It is believed to have been 
set on fire by some of the laborers on the Railroad, 
who have been lurking about the premises for some 
dayspast. [t is reported that a dwelling about two 
miles from Waterloo was also burnt, but there is no 
certainty of this. 

RE RE ERRATIC LE ICP OCOD ESE 


TO RAILROAD. COMPANIES. 

X<- The subscriber having erected extensive machinery for 

the manufacture of the Iron Work for Railroad Cars, and hav 

ing made arrangements with Mr. Phineas Davis, patentee of 

the celebrated wire chilled wheels, will enable him to fit up at 
short notice any number of cars which may be wanted. 


The superiority of the above Wheels has been fully tested 
on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, where they have been in 
constant use for some months past. Having fitted up Wheels 
for six hundred Cais, the subscriber flatters himself that he can 
execute orders in the above line to the satisfaction of persons 
requiring such work. The location of the shop being on the 
tide- waters of the Chesapeake Bay, will enable him to ship the 
work to any of the Atlantic ports, on as reasonable terms as 
can be offered by any person. All orders will be executed with 
despatch, and the work warranted. When there are but a few 
setts wanted, the chills and patternsare to be furnished, or the 
company pay the expense of makingthe same, and if required, 
will be sent with the wheels. All Wheels furnished and fitted 
by the subscriber will have no eatra charge on account of the 
patent right. 

Sam of the abeve Wheels, which have been broken to 
show their superiority, may be seen at the office of the Railroad 
Journal; at the Depot of the Boston and Providence Railroad, 
Boston; and at John Arnold's shop, near the Broad street 





jcoustruction of Locomotive Engines. and r 
jsiages, secured to Col. Stephen H. Long, of the United States 





House, Philadelphia. All orders directed to 4. W. & E. PAT 
TERSON, Baltimore, or to the subscriber, Joppa Mills, . Little 
iGunpowder Post-Office, Baltimore county, Mar land, will 
be attended to. DEAN WALKER. a3 





_ LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES.. 
ha THE AMERICAN STEAM CARRIAGECOMPA 
peal ro aad Sefer Compa hat 
ee: - ive sole Siainaieaier ont oe ‘ in 


Enginecrs, by letters patent from the United States, and that 
they are prepared to execute any orders for the construction ot 
Locomotive Casinos, Tenders, &c. with which they may be 
favored, and pledge themselves to a punctual compliance with 
any engagements they may make in refeseaze to this line of 


jbusiness. 


‘They have already in their possession the requistte appara- 
us for the construction of three classes of engines, viz. en- 
gines weighing four, five, and six tons. 

« The engines made by them will be warranted to travel at the 
following rates of speed, viz. a six ton engine at a speed of 15 
miles per hour; a five ton engine at a es of 18 miles per 
hour; a four ton engine at a speed of 22.12 miles per hour. 
Their performancein other respects will be warranted to‘equal 
that of the best lish engines of the same class, with respect 
not only to their efficiency in the conveyance of burthens, but 
to maga durability, and the cheapness and facility of their re- 
pairs. 

Tne oo will be adapted to the use of anthracite coal- 
plne,wood, coke, or any other fuel hitherto used ‘in locomotive 
engines, : . 

“he terms shall be quite as favorable, and even more mode- 
rate, than those on which engines of the same class can be 
procured from abroad. ; 

“All orders for engines, &c. and other communications in re- 
ference to the subject, will be addressed to the subscriber, in the 
city of Philadelphia, and shall receive prompt attention. 


By order of the Comperts 
. ILLIAM NORRIS, Secretary. 
December 2d, 1833. 
Fr further information en this subject see No. 49, pag 
772, Vol. 2, of Railroad Journal. 


SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 

X3- Compasses of various sizes and of superior quality 
warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large andsmall sizes, with high mag- 
nifying powers with glasses made by Troughton, together with 
a large assortment of Enginecring Instruments, manufactured 
and sold by E. & G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 

J31 6t coraer of Maidenlane. 








SURVEYING AND ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS. 


3g The subscriber manufactures all kinds of Instruments in 
hie profession, warranted equal, if not ruperior, in principles of 
construction and workmanship to any imported or manufac-~ 
tured in the United States ; several of which are entirely new: 
among whichare an Improved Compass, with a Telescope at- 
tached, by which angles can be taken with or without the use 
ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy—alsv, a Railroad Goniom- 
eter, witb two Telescopes—and a Levelling Instrument, with a 
Goniometer attached, partigulatty Sines to Railroad purpo- 
808, M. J. ¥ 

Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 

Philadelphia. 


The following recommendations ave respectfully submitted 

.0 Engineers, Surveyors, and otners interested.5 
Baltimore, 1832. 

in reply tothy inquiries respecting the instruments manu- 
factured by thee, now.in use on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail - 
road, I cheerfully furnish thee with the following informatien. 
The whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart- 
ment of construction of thy make is seven. The whole num- 
ver of the ‘‘Improved Compass’ is eight. Theee are all ex- 
clusive of the number in the service of the Engineer and Gra- 
duation Department. 

Both Levels and Compasses arein good repair. They have 
in fact needed but little repairs, except from accidents to which 
all instruments of the kind are liable. 

I have found that thy patterns for the levels and compasses 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any others 
in use, and the Improved ery oe is superior to any other de- 
cription of Goniometer that we have yet tried in laying the rails 
on this Road, 

This instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
telescope, in place of the vane sights, leaves the engineer 
scarcely any thing to desire in the formation or convenience of 
the Compass. Itis indeed the most completely adapted to later 
al angles of any simple and cheap instrument that I have yet 
seen, and I cannet but believe it will be preferred to all others 
now in use for laying ofrails—and in fact, when known, Ithink 
it will be as highly appreciated for common surveying. 

Respectfully thy friend, 
JAMES P. STABLER, Superintendant of Construction 
of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
Philadelphia, February, 1833, 

Having fer the Jast two years made constant use of Mr. 
Youne’s *‘ Patent Improved Compass,’ I can safely say I be 
lieve it to be much superior to any other instrument of the kind, 
now in use, and as such mostcheerfully recommend it to En- 
gineers and Surveyors. — E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 

Germantown, February, 1833. 

For a year past ] have ueed Instruments made by Mr. W.J. 
Young, of ’hiladelphia, in which he has combined the proper- 
ties of a Theodolite with the common Level. 

I conaider these Instruments admirably calculated for layin 
out Railroads, and can ene them to the notice of Engi- 
neers as preferable to any others for that purpose. 

HENRY R.CAMPBELL, Eng. Philad. 
ml ly Germant. and Norrist. Railroad, 
a 
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